POST-WAR MACHINERY OF 
GOVERNMENT" 
V—DELEGATED LEGISLATION | 
By D. W. LoGan 


INCE the beginning of the 1942-43 Session of Parlia- 

ment, there has been a revival of the old controversy . 

about the delegation of legislative powers which had 

been allowed to remain dormant during the more 

difficult days of the war. With a few notable exceptions, 

such as the week-end speeches of Mr. Herbert Morrison and 

some leading articles in The Times, comment has generally ~ 

been hostile, particularly inside the House of Commons where 

there has sprung up an unofficial committee of Members who 

have made it.their business to voice their opposition to the 

practice at question time and on the motion for the adjournment. 

The attitude widely adopted was summed up by one of the 

leaders of the movement in a recent letter to the Sunday Times : 

“The British public is intimately concerned in seeing 

that the welter of war-time regulations [is] not allowed to 

remain in force for one minute longer than is absolutely 

necessary. It is.equally interested in seeing that there is 

no new flood of regulations resulting from peace-time 
legislation.” 

Few people will be optimistic enough to imagine that the 
system of governmental control which has been built up for 
the war effort and which depends largely for its effectiveness 
on delegated legislative powers, will disappear overnight with 
the cessation of hostilities. Moreover, there is much to be 
said for the view that the winning of the peace may be as. hard 
a struggle as the winning of the war and will demand the same 
degree of compromise and co-operation on all sides. Major 
measures of reconstruction, of which the Education Bill is the 
precursor, will be numerous. A Social Security Board is 
predicted which will carry out the proposals of the Beveridge 
Report in so far as they are accepted by the Government, and 
there will be need for action on the Barlow, Scott, and Uthwatt 
Reports, as well as on housing, water supplies, and a national 
health service, to mention only some of the matters already 


? Previous articles in this series appeared in the issues of January-March and April- 
June, 1944. 
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under discussion. The legislation involved will be complex 
and controversial, and if any inference is to be drawn from the 
Education Bill, which took nineteen days to pass through the 
House of Commons, Parliament is in for some late nights. 
With these factors in view it is worth while considering how 
far the hostility towards delegating legislative powers, as 
evidenced by the quotation above, will be conducive towards 
placing these reconstruction measures on the statute book in 
time with efficient machinery for carrying out the avowed 
purposes of Parliament. As one Member said in a recent 
debate, “It will be no answer to the returning soldier, who is 
looking for a job and trying to find a house, that there has 
been no Parliamentary time.” 

In fact it seems to be the proper moment for taking stock 
and for reviewing the entire approach to the subject of delegated 
legislative powers. I do not, therefore, propose to deal with 
more detailed aspects such as the question of safeguards, not 
because I think them unimportant, but because they can be 
settled more satisfactorily when major issues have been clarified. 
I am therefore putting forward three general principles -which 
I hope are stated with such moderation that they will be 
accepted as axioms. 

The first is that consideration of the subject should be much 
more dispassionate than it has been over the last fifteen years. 
Constitutional problems of an intricate character are not solved 
by discussion in an atmosphere of recrimination. In this 
connection, there are two rules adherence to which would do 
much to take the heat out of the controversy. The first rule 
is that no one should be allowed to use the words “bureaucracy” 
or “ bureaucrat ” in what purports to be a serious discussion 
of the subject of delegated legislative powers. However much 
these may have been terms of art in the past, they have degen- 
erated into terms of abuse. The point is put very clearly by 
Mr. R. B. McCallum in his pamphlet How Britain is Governed 
when he says, that we call civil servants bureaucrats if we happen 
to dislike what they are doing at the moment. In addition to 
eliminating a certain amount of prejudice from the discussion, 
observance of this rule would have the further advantage that 
it would force many of the critics to define more accurately and 
coherently exactly what it is against which they are tilting. 
Much as I would like to include the phrases “‘ Whitehall ” and 
“red tape ” in this complete ban, I realise that they have some 
legitimate uses and so | content mvself with suggesting that 
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anyone who employs them in a derogatory sense should be 
viewed with grave suspicion. 

The second suggested rule is that no one should be permitted 
to refer with approval to the views of Lord Hewart, as expressed 
in The New Despotism, without having sworn an affidavit that 
he has read with understanding The Report on Ministers’ Powers. 
Lest this should appear somewhat dictatorial, let me hasten to 
add that I am merely trying to put into practice a maxim of 
natural justice which Lord Hewart himself was never tired of 
stressing—audi alteram partem. 

There is a close relation between The New Despotism and 
The Report on Ministers’ Powers which is sometimes forgotten. 
Extracts from The New Despotism appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
before the book itself was on sale and the then Lord Chancellor 
anticipated its publication and any demand for an investigation 
by appointing the Donoughmore Committee. I regard the 
Committee’s Report as a refutation of the main thesis of Lord 
Hewart who, by the way, declined to give evidence before the 
Committee. The crucial paragraph is on page 7 of the Report 
and must be set out in full. The Committee said : 

“We regard . . . the whole of the Lord Chief Justice’s 
book as a warning against possible dangers of great gravity 
towards which he discerns an existing tendency to drift. 
We are very much alive both to the presence of such 
dangers and to their gravity if not checked, and have 
considered them throughout our enquiry. But, as appears 
from our considered view in the next two sections of our 
Report, we see nothing to justify any lowering of the 
country’s high opinion of its Civil Service or any reflection 
on its sense of justice, or any ground for a belief that out 
constitutional machinery is developing in directions which 
are fundamentally wrong. Our Report draws attention 
to certain parts of that machinery which are capable of 
improvement, and certain aspects of its working where 
specific safeguards are needed. At the same time we 
deliberately say that there is no ground for public fear, if 
the right precautions are taken. None the less, the public 
should be grateful for outspoken criticism, even if 
exaggerated ; and we think that the critics whose warnings 
—and it may be attacks—led up to our investigations 
performed a useful service.’ 

Sentences one and two of the quotation can be termed in 
boxing language the feint with the right. The lead with the 
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left—and the punch—follows, while the last sentence softens 
the blow previously administered. It is difficult to see how 
anyone could deny that the Committee was referring to The 
New Despotism when it used the words “ outspoken criticism, 
even if exaggerated,” and that it had Lord Hewart in mind 
when it spoke of “critics whose warnings—and it may be 
attacks—led up to our investigations.” 

The real trouble with The New Despotism is that it has enough 
resemblance to the truth to be plausible and is written in such 
an entertaining style that it is easy to read. An acute American 
observer once called Lord Hewart “ the greatest master of the 
half-truth ” and The New Despotism is a \asting testimonial to 
the accuracy of that judgment. If one really wishes to get to 
the facts, one must lay aside the exhilarating diatribe of Lord 
Hewart and turn to the sober realities of The Parliamentary 
Powers of English Government Departments in which Professor 
John Willis sets out accurately the uses made by goverment 
departments of the powers the delegation of which was so 
strongly attacked by Lord Hewart. Only thus can the problem 
be viewed in its proper perspective. In so far as The New 
Despotism had value, it was as an irritant and it performed this 
function well enough to bring the Donoughmore Committee 
and its Report on Ministers’ Powers into being. Beyond that, 
its bias and its prejudice afford little help in reaching a workable 
solution of a vital and complicated constitutional problem. 

Though Parliament has been delegating legislative powers 
for over five hundred years, it was not until the last century that 
the practice assumed substantial proportions. Dicey called 
attention in his Law and Opinion in England to what he called 
“The Growth of Collectivism,” and events since 1905 have 
served only to emphasise the strength of the tendency. There 
are many arguments against this extension of state control, 
.but I do not propose to discuss them because there seems to 
be no practical chance of the tendency being checked. The 
Donoughmore Committee summed the position up very 
frankly : 

“ But, in truth, whether good or bad, the development 
of the practice is inevitable. It is a natural reflection, in 
the sphere of constitutional law, of changes in our ideas 
of government which have resulted from changes in 
political, social :and economic ideas. ... The truth is 
that if Parliament were not willing to delegate law-making 
power, Parliament would be unable to pass the kind and 
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quantity of legislation which modern public opinion 
requires.” 
While some critics-admit openly that they do not like the type 
of legfslation which can be put into operation only by the dele- 
gation of legislative powers, not every one can afford to be so 
honest. No political party, for example, would get very far 
at a general election if it said that.it opposed the Beveridge 
Plan because it could be implemented only by extensive dele- 
gation of legislative powers. This I think explains the bitterness 
with which such delegation is often attacked. Because it is not 
politically feasible to attack the principle of such legislation, its 
opponents attempt to achieve the same end by concentrating 
their attack on the machinery by which the principle is to be 
put into effect.. The Recent Report of the Committee on the Training 
of Civil Servants deals with this matter in rather picturesque | 
language : 
“In peace-time the Civil Service is a target of frequent 
criticism: in war-time criticism is very greatly ‘increased 
The urge to ‘shoot the man at the piano’ often 
arises not so much from the demerits of his performance 
as from dislike of the tune.” 

Delegated legislative powers must owe their existence to an 
Act of Parliament and the proper time to challenge their creation 
is when the empowering Bill is before Parliament. Once the 
principle of the legislation has been accepted and the extent 
of the delegation determined, it is a breach of constitutional - 
etiquette for those who have been dc feated to carry on guerrilla 
warfare by attacking the subordinate legislation in which the 
details of the proposals which Parliament has accepted are 
worked out. Moreover, there should be no place for the 
barren, sterile approach that such subordinate legislation must 
be repressed as much as possible and, where it is allowed, it 
must be restrictively construed because it interferes with 
existing rights. This point of view is unfortunately prevalent 
and it has even been seriously suggested in the correspondence 
columns of both The Times and The Sunday Times this year that 
a Committee of both Houses of Parliament should be set up 
to examine all subordinate legislation “to strike out or amend 
all such clauses as should, in their opinion, run counter to 
existing public or private rights, or lead to public mischief.” 
There seems to’ be no conception in the minds of those who 
hold this view that in the exercise of delegated legislative 
powers the executive is trying to give effect to a policy which 
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has been accepted by Parliament, or that the main criterion by 
which such legislation should be judged is not whether it 
interferes with existing rights, but whether it tends towards the 
realisation of the purposes at which Parliament is aiming. 

I think that the corresponding position in the United 
States might be considered with profit. There the matter is 
complicated because the Federal Constitution impliedly 
recognises the doctrine of the separation of powers, with the 
result that formally it is w/tra vires for Congress to delegate 
legislative power at all. The impracticability of ‘adhering to 
this rule has long been recognised, and the Supreme Court has 
devised a formula under which it is permissible for Congress 
to frame a general policy, leaving it to the executive to promul- 
gate rules and regulations for putting that policy into. effect. 
Even though the policy of Congress is often stated in very 
wide terms, there have been few recent cases in which delegation 
of rule-making powers has been held unconstitutional, with 
the exception of two decisions in 1935 in the hey-day of anti- 
New Deal feeling. It is remarkable that the controversy in 
the United States so far as administrative law is concerned 
centres largely in the judicial and quasi-judicial functions 
_ of administrative bodies and not in the delegation of legislative 

or rule-making powers. I do not know how far this relative 
absence of criticism is due to a wiser exercise of these rule- 
making powers, or how far it results from a realisation that 
if these powers are constitutional they must tend towards 
putting a declared policy of Congress into operation. But | 
am certa.. that the existence of the formula helps to produce 
a realistic attitude towards delegated rule-making powers, 
namely, that they come, not to destroy democratic rights, but 
to fulfil democratic purposes. The adoption of this general 
approach to the subject is the second principle which I advocate. 

There are other factors which it would be unwise to ignore. 
It has always struck me as curious that criticism of the exercise 
of delegated legislative powers, both inside the House and out, 
comes mainly from two bodies, business men and lawyers. The 
bankruptcy courts are a constant reminder that business men 
can make serious mistakes in matters which are nearest to theit 
own interests, and yet no one seems to use this as an argument 
for abolishing private enterprise. The whole judicial system 
with its hierarchy of appellate tribunals can be based only on 
the assumption that judges may make mistakes, or, to put it 
more charitably, that there may well be differences of opinion 
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on the correct interpretation of the law. But if a civil servant 
makes a mistake in the exercise of delegated legislative powers, 
he comes off even worse than a dog to whom the Law allows 
at least one bite, for the critics immediately start to chant in 
unison that his error shows how indefensible is the whole system. 

The position is further aggravated by the fact that attacks 
on delegated legislative powers receive their widest publicity 
in the supercharged atmosphere of question time and the 
adjournment in the House of Commons. The function of 
these two periods in the Parliamentary timetable is to enable 
Members to air their grievances against the Government ; and 
it is not surprising, therefore, that the emphasis is all on the 
alleged errors or mistakes of judgment in the exercise of 
delegated legislative powers. 

There is at present no method for investigating and seeing 
whether the machinery as a whole works well and what pro- 
portion the publicised errors bear to the number of cases 
handled successfully. The independent investigator finds the 
Official Secrets Acts a perpetual bar to his activity and the civil 
servant is by convention both mute and anonymous. Though 
there is good reason for this anonymity, it has the bad effect 
that the public get the impression ‘that behind the facade of 
political heads of departments there is a body of rather inscrut- 
able men who move in a mysterious way their wonders to 
perform. There has been much discussion lately on the proper 
functions of the Public Relations Officer who has blossomed 
forth during the present war. It is clear that the executive has 
felt the need for making the public more aware of what goes 
on inside the various government departments and it may be 
that this tendency will spread into the more technical field of 
the exercise of delegated legislative powers. But whatever is 
done in this direction it will still be necessary for a much clearer 
and detailed picture to be obtained of how these delegated 
powers are in fact exercised before any rational decision as to 
their future can be reached. This is the third of my principles. 

At the risk of being considered “an idiot who praises with 
enthusiastic tone every century but this and every country but 
his own,” I suggest that attention to recent developments in 
the United States would be helpful. -In February, 1939 
President Roosevelt asked the Federal Attorney-General to 
appoint a Committee to investigate the need for procedural 
reform in the field of administrative law, and to make a thorough 
and comprehensive study of existing practices and procedures. 
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As soon as the Committee got to work, it came to the conclusion 
‘that “criticism and recommendation—both the Committee’s 
own and those of others—arose from and must be tested b 
knowledge of the practices and procedures of each of the 
agencies ” under review. Unlike a number of English counter- 
parts, the Committee was not content to ask the agencies for 
their version of how they operated and to rely on interested 
members of the public supplementing this information. 

“The Committee assigned to a staff of lawyer- 


investigators the task of studying the procedure of these. 


agencies. The staff interviewed agency officials, attorneys 
who practice before these agencies, and members of the 
- public affected by them. Staff members atterided proceed- 
ings, read the records of cases, and examined administrative 
files to see how the proceedings are conducted. Upon the 
completion of these studies, the staff prepared for the 
Committee a description of each agency’s procedures. As 
each study was made available to the appropriate agency 


for its consideration, the full Committee met for discussion 


of the study with agency officers.” 
In addition, many public hearings were held. Though the 
resulting document? deals mainly with administrative adjudica- 
tion, there is a valuable chapter on Procedure in Administrative 
Rule-Making, with some useful comments on Congressional 
review of regulations. The Committee describes the attitude 
with which it approached its task in the following words : 
“The Committee has not concerned itself . . . with 
the wisdom or efficacy of the legislation which is adminis; 
tered by the Federal agencies; nor with the wisdom or 
propriety of the regulations promulgated by the agencies ; 
nor with the correctness of their decisions in individual 


cases.... The Committee is concerned with the 
procedures and the procedural practices of the adminis- 
trative agencies. . . . Its task has been to make a thorough 


and comprehensive study of them to detect existing 
deficiencies and to point the way towards improvement.” 
Curiously enough, the month before President Roosevelt 
wrote to the Federal Attorney-General, Governor Lehman of 
New York in his Annual Message to the State Legislature had 
touched on the same theme, principally in connection with 
administrative adjudication. He said: 
“ We cannot, in modern government, attempt to destroy 
1Final Report of the Attorney General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure (194). 
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administrative technique. Modification of procedure, if 
needed, should be undertaken only after careful study of 
each administrative process on an individual basis.” 
He accordingly appointed Mr. Robert M. Benjamin as Com- 
missioner to investigate existing New York procedure and 
Mr. Benjamin approached the problem in substantially the 
same manner as the Federal Committee. His Report, toc, 
contains an interesting chapter on Owasi-Legislative Procedure. 

I suggest that the only sound method of approaching the 
question of delegated legislation in this country and the pre- 
requisite for reaching any satisfactory solution of the existing 
controversy is for a Commission on the lines of -the two 
American precedents, with a staff of its own, to investigate the 
way the system works at present—to what extent there is 
consultation with interested bodies, how much advance publicity 
is given, in how many cases the jurisdiction of the courts is 
excluded, how long it takes to get a regulation over the various 
administrative hurdles, and so on. I believe that while some 
government departments might show up rather badly in such 
an inquiry, the public would in general be surprised at the 
amount of care taken in the framing of these regulations and 
the number of self-imposed checks which the administration 
provides. I realise. that there are difficulties in the way of 
opening the files and archives of departments to outside 
investigators, but this did not prove fatal in the United States, 
where somc of the agencies investigated are just as much 
integral parts of the executive as the Industrial Supplies Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade is in this country. Moreover, 
there is a precedent, for what it is worth, in that some depart- 
ments to-day have on their staff academic historians engaged 
in writing their war-time history, and if that history is to be 
of any value, then the writers must have access to all relevant 
papers. 

This article was written before the Debate in the House of 
Commons on 17th May in which the Home Secretary announced 
the intention of the Government to institute a Committee of 
the House, with Sir Cecil Carr as its legal adviser, to scrutinise 
all regulations which need an affirmative resolution of the 
House or laying before the House. Perhaps the most significant 
fact is that the Committee will not draw the attention of the 
House to any specific regulation until it has had the benefit of 
an oral or written explanation from the department concerned. 


' Administrative Adjudication in the State of New York (1942). 
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Apart from this provision, which does tend in the direction of 
more information on how the executive works, it is doubtful 
whether the Committee will do much except to quiet the 
apprehensions of persons inside the House and out who still 
regard delegation of legislative powers as a fundamental 
violation of the Constitution. ‘There is evidence for this rather 
pessimistic view in that a somewhat similar Committee has 
-existed in the House of Lords since 1925, though with a more 
restricted jurisdiction, which has not made any startling con- 
tributions to the subject. It is important, however, that the 
proposed Committee should keep within the bounds set for it. 
As Mr. Morrison said : 

“Tt will be important that the Committee should 
recognise one or two things. One is that it will be dealing 
with legislation which the executive is authorised to make 
pursuant to an Act of Parliament. There would clearly be 
an impossible situation if the merits of an Act of Parliament 
were to be re-debated in the Select Committee, because it 
would then become an instrument in the party game and 
perhaps of obstruction against the executive. ... The 
time for aguing about a Bill is when the Bill is before 
Parliament. Once a Bill is passed and becomes an Act, 
the Government of the day have to work it... . The 
function of the scrutinising Committee is therefore to 
protect the authority of Parliament and not the interests of a 
particular party or group.” 

Such an investigation as I have suggested would of necessity 
be a lengthy business. The Federal Report mentioned took 
two years to complete, and the New York Report of Mr. 
Benjamin three years. There are obvious arguments against 
investigating at this time the use of emergency powers, though 
there could be no objection to investigating how delegated 
legislative powers were actually exercised in the years before 
the war. It may be, therefore, that investigation of this nature 
is a long-term policy. But the other two principles I have 
suggested could be adopted at once. I have already drawn 
attention to the unfavourable background of criticism in which 
delegated legislation is invariably considered, with attention 
being concentrated-on alleged errors and no notice being taken 
of what is actually achieved. The danger is that this may lead 
to an entirely unwarranted discrediting of the executive Mr. 
Gladstone once said that “ the British Constitution presumes, 
more boldly than any other, the good faith of those who work 
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it.” It would be a tragedy if belief in the good faith of any of 
the branches of the Constitution were inadvertently destroyed. 
I look forward to the day when any consideration of delegated 
legislation, in Parliament, in the Courts or in the Press, starts 
from the impartial point of view expressed by Mr. Justice 
Murphy in a recent case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States when he said: 

“1 do not question the objectives of the proposed 
regulations, and it is not my desire . . . to weaken the 
authority of governmental agencies to deal efficiently 
with matters committed to their jurisdiction by Congress.” 


POST-WAR MACHINERY OF 
GOVERNMENT 


VI—REGIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


By Puriure AsTERLEY JONES 


HREE tendencies have been noticeable for some 
yeats past in the field of central and local adminis- 

tration. 
First, there has been a move to transfer -to a 
central department certain functions which have lain 
hitherto within the sphere of local authorities. Probably the 
most significant example is the gradual break up of the Poor 
Law. For centuries the Relief of the Poor was almost the sole 
ratio vivehdi of local government until Public Health supplanted 
it. In recent years, however, the Assistance Board has taken 
over the relief of the able-bodied poor, while later the supple- 
mentary pensions payable by the Ministry of Pensions have 


. removed from local authorities: much of the responsibility for 


the aged poor. The implementation of the Beveridge Report 
will result in the almost total disappearance of the Poor Law, 
even if it has not before then been brought within the purview 
of the Assistance Board. Again, shortly before the present war, 
the Ministry of Transport was made responsible for the trunk 
toads of the country, thereby relieving local authorities of a 
burden which had for many years been regarded as unfairly 
placed on their shoulders. The National Fire Service, which 
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has absorbed the fire brigades previously maintained by local 
authorities, was hastened owing to the conditions of war, but 
many of the factors which brought it about were present, though 
not in such great strength, in peace. It is significant, too, that 
under the new Education Bill the Board of Education will be 
charged with the duty of securing the effective execution b 
local education authorities of the national education policy 
instead of with the mere “ superintendence of matters relating 
to education in England and Wales.” 

The second. tendency has been that of certain departments 
of the Central Government to decentralise their powers and 
responsibilities. It is importaht when corisidering this matter 
to differentiate between those departments which are concerned 
with matters of high national and international or imperial 
importance, those whose function is to supervise other bodies 
such as local authorities or public utilities, and those whose 
activities bring them into direct contact with the public and 
which are, in fact, carrying on a business with the public as the 
customers. 

The pioneer in decentralisation was the Post Office. It is 
now over ten years since the Bridgeman Committee recom- 
mended, among other things, the devolution of many of the 
responsibilities of the Headquarters of the Post Office to 
Regional Directors. For some reason (probably the presence 
of a very active Postmaster-General) the proposals of this 
Committee, unlike those of most others, were put into practice 
in a remarkably short space of time. In 1935 a start was made 
in two regions as an experiment and the results were so successful 
that the scheme was extended to cover the whole country. 
Regional Directors are given a free hand within the broad lines 

“of policy laid down by Headquarters : they co-ordinate at their 
level administrative, technical and financial functions. 

Similarly, prior to and during 1936 the Ministry of Labour 
carried out a scheme of decentralisation on a considerable 
scale. According to the Report of the Ministry of Labour for 
1936! the following departments had local organisations of 
their own in that year: Industrial Relations Department, 
Trade Boards Branch, Services and Establishments. Department 
(which controls the employment exchanges) and Finance 
Department. Adjudication work was divided between the 
Chief Insurance Officer at headquarters, the divisional Insurance 
Officers at divisional offices and the local Insurance Officers at 


2 Cmd. $431, pp. 94-96. 
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the exchanges. It is noteworthy, however, that even within 
one Ministry it was found convenient to divide the country in 
a different way for each department—the Industrial Relations 
Department into three divisions, the Trade Boards Branch into 
eight, the exchange service into nine. — . : 

The Factory Department of the Home Office (now trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Labour) has from its inception been 
decentralised. In 1833, for the purpose of factory inspection, 
the United Kingdom was divided into four divisions within 
which the inspectors possessed very great powers. They 
reported to the Home Secretary on!y twice a year and themselves 
met in London twice a year to discuss common policy. It 
appears that since that time central control has tightened while 
the necessity for specialised inspectors in small technical 
branches prevents full decentralisation. In spite of this the 
Superintending Inspector in each of the twelve divisions into 
which the country is now divided has considerable powers in 
his or her own hands.! 

The Unemployment Assistance Board (now the Assistance 
Board) was from the outset organised for decentralisation. 
The country was divided into seven regions which were further 
subdivided into twenty-seven districts. While the primary 
responsibility for control and co-ordination lies with the 
District Officers, the Regional Officers exercise general oversight 
and control. They must ensure that the work proceeds with 
due regard to the expressed views of the Board on matters of 
principle and policy and that any practical difficulties or doubts 
which come to light in the implementation of the Board’s 
policy are effectively brought to the notice of the Board.? 

The third tendency is that of services for which local 
authorities are responsible to demand larger areas of operation 
than many of the existing local government boundaries allow. 
It is instructive to cite a number of these services, for, if it can 
be shown that a majority of them in number and importance are 
ill-suited by their existing areas, a case will have been made 
out for the alteration of those areas. 

One of these functions, which is likely to assume a vast 
importance in the future, is that of Town and Country Planning. 
It is significant that in each of the three reports published during 
the past four years which have dealt with the subject there 
appears a reference to the organisation of planning on a regional 


ms bie Djang. Factory Inspection in Great Britain. (Allen & Unwin.) Chapters II, 
and IV. 
* Report of U.A.B. for year ended 31st December, 1938. 
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basis. The Barlow Report! devotes a whole chapter to its 
consideration, while the Scott? and Uthwatt* Reports both 
consider the question, though not in great detail. The Barlow 
Commission concluded that, by the adoption of a regional 
system, the solution of several of the problems connected with 
the location of industry would be materially facilitated. Town 
and Country Planning on the scale which is necessary today 
cannot easily be carried out within existing areas, nor does the 
expedient of the Joint Committee appear to meet the situation, 
It is agreed that if such planning is to be effective and useful 
it must be applied with reference to larger areas than those 
comprised within existing boundaries. 

gain, the White Paper entitled A National Health 
Services proposes the establishment of joint authorities over 
practically the whole of the country. These joint authorities 
‘will comprise a number of local authorities and will have two 
main functions. First, they will be concerned to ensure the 
provision of or to provide a complete hospital and consultant 
service of all kinds for their areas: all the existing powers and 
duties of the _ local authorities in regard to hospital 
services—including tuberculosis, infectious diseases and mental 
health will pass to the joint authorities, together with the 
existing hospitals and other institutions concerned. This 
decision was based on the following factors : 

(2) The organising area for a hospital service needs to 
cover a population and financial resources sufficient for 

_ an adequate service to be secured on an efficient and 
economical basis. 

(b) The area needs to be normally of a kind where tow 
and country requirements can be regarded as blende 
parts of a single problem and catered for accordingly. ' 

(c) The area needs to be so defined as to allow of most of 
the varied hospital and specialist services being organised 
within its boundaries (leaving for inter area arrangement 
only a few specialised services). 

The White Paper concludes that in the majority of the areas of 
existing authorities none of the three’cenditions would be met. 
The second function of the joint authorities is to examine the 
needs of their areas from the point of view of the health service 
as a whole and to produce, in consultation with local authorities 
and others concerned, a plan for a health service covering all 

1 Cmd. 6153, Chapter XV. * Cmd 6378, p. 83. * Cmd. 6386, p. 45. 

* Cmd. 6502, pp. 15-19." 
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branches. The detailed administration of the various branches, 
with the exception of hospitals and allied services, is to be left 
to the local authorities themselves. 

The nationalisation of fire brigades has already been noted : 


_though nationalised they have been organised in regions. It 


is clear that a service of this kind, which represents insurance 
in a concrete form, should be organised regionally, not only 
during the peculiar conditions of war but also in normal 
conditions. It was still possible before the war for fires to burn 
merrily while neighbouring brigades were unable to help : even 
in cases where mutual aid agreements had been reached, the 
ensuing financial adjustments were amusing if not irritating. 
The essence of the fire problem is that there are long periods 
of inactivity interdispersed with short bursts of large-scale 
activity: a single fire brigade covering one area is uneconomic 
and inefficient. aK 

New and improved methods of sewage disposal have 
rendered obsolete the familiar sewage farms which are or were 
such a familiar sight and smell in the neighbourhood of those 
towns which are not fortunate enough to be able to discharge 
their waste products into the sea of tidal river—the latter, 
incidentally, not always being an ‘entirely satisfactory method. 
These improvements, however, can only be economically used 
over a wide area: the normal borough or urban district is too 
small. 

Long after criminals of all kinds have adopted a regional 
or national organisation, we continue to confine our Police to 
county or borough boundaries. The limited war-time amal- 
— of small forces, like that of fire brigades, has called 
orth streams of denunciation which have been stemmed only 
by solemn undertakings that the status quo ante will be restored 
almost before the ink is dry upon the Armistice. The pigeon- 
holes are full of recommendations for the abolition of the 
smallest forces, to say nothing of those of moderate size: on 
this subject more than on any other, it seems, local patriotism 
and pride blind men and women to the changed needs of the 


present day. It is a constant marvel that Sir Robert Peel was | 


able to fix the boundaries of the Metropolitan Police District 
so widely over a hundred years ago. It has been said that the 
British will take a radical step only when seriously alarmed : 
if this is so, a few efficient highwaymen would be worth their 
weight in gold. 

The new Education Bill, like the old, makes provision for 
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the combination of the areas of two or more county or county 
borough councils where considerations of economy and 
efficiency make it desirable. In such cases a joint education 
board, consisting of representatives of the councils concerned, 
will be established as the local education authority for the areas, 

To date; this urge towards larger areas of administration 
has found practical expression only in the establishment of 
ad hoc joint boards. The conception of a general purpose 
authority, covering an area larger than that of an existing 
county or county borough, was put forward as a solution to 
the problem of local government on the Tyneside. The 
Majority Report of the Royal Commission on Local Government 
in the Tyneside Area! recommended the establishment of a 
regional authority covering the County of Northumberland, 
four county boroughs, two non-county boroughs, five urban 
districts and portions of three more urban districts. The 
services which it was proposed should be administered by the 
regional authority were Public Health (Medical and Allied 
Services) including Mental Hospitals and Mental Deficiency, 
Education, Public Assistance, Police, Fire Brigade and Highways 
(except unclassified roads in urban areas). The remaining 
services were to be administered by the smaller local authorities 
within the region. 

For various reasons, this particular solution in this particular 
case was not entirely satisfactory, but it is a useful example of 
the expression of this trend which has just been illustrated. 

It was in this situation that the war began in 1939: certain 
Local Government powers were being transferred to the 
Central Government—Central Government Departments were 
tentatively considering delegating some of their powers and 
duties—the areas of Local Government were becoming 
inadequate for the functions which they had to fulfil. On to 
this stage marched those Cromwellian figures, the Regional 
Commissioners. 

The fundamental reason for the appointment of Regional 
Commissioners was the fact that the Government decided to 
place the responsibility for the organisation of Civil Defence 
on the local authorities. Civil Defence is unlike any other 
activity of local authorities in that it has an operational or 
military flavour. It is a well-known fact that one Headquarters 
can direct a large number of subordinate bodies when all are 
static and carrying out normal routine functions. The situation 


1 Cmd. 5402. 
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is very different when they are engaged in battle: it is generally 
accepted that no commander can effectively control more than 
three or, at the most, four subordinate formations in the field. 
For the purpose of Ciyil Defence, local authorities became 
semi-military formations: they required, in active operation, 
reinforcements, support and equipment like any military 
formation. It would be quite impossible for the Ministry of 
Home Security and Ministry of Health to deal with each 
individually. So an intermediate commander had to be intro- 
duced for this purpose if for no other. There was, however, 
a secondary reason. It was appreciated at the beginning of the 
war that large-scale bombing would result in disruption of 
communications and the temporary isolation of large areas of 
the country from London. Later, there was added the serious 
threat of invasion which, if it had materialised, would | 
undoubtedly have caused parts of the country to be cut off. 
In these circumstances it was clearly necessary to appoint 
someone who would take over the functions and authority of 
the Government in such isolated areas. The obvious choice 
was the Regional Commissioner. It was also necessary, in order 
that the essential business of government should be carried on, 
for the various government departments to appoint officers to 
act for them in case of emergency. Thus the Regional Com- 
missioners have gathered round them-a miniature Whitehall 
and they have two distinct functions. Their primary function 
is to co-ordinate and direct Civil Defence and all connected 
matters within their regions while their emergency function is 
to assume in case of need all the powers of the central govern- 
ment and to act through the representatives of the various 
departments attached to their headquarters. Even when there 
is no emergency they have a general but ill-defined responsibility 
for co-ordinating the policy of the Government in their regions. 
The 1939-41 Summary Report of the Ministry of Health! 
describes the system admirably : 

“To facilitate the administration of its Civil Defence 
services the Ministry, like other Departments with similar 
responsibilities, introduced at the outbreak of war a 
measure of decentralisation by the creation of a Regional 
Organisation. This was based on the Civil Defence 
regions and linked with the offices of the Regional 
Commissioners. Each of the Ministry’s Regional Head- 
quarters is in effect a miniature Ministry of Health, complete 

1 Cmd. 6340, p. 19. 
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with medical and technical staff, under the control of 4 
Senior Regional Officer, to whom substantial responsibility 
for both peace and war-time activities has been entrusted, 
Close liaison has throughout existed with the Regional 
Commissioners to whom . . . the Minister has delegated 
executive responsibility for certain important Civil Defence 
services. In addition, the Senior Regional Officer has 
instructions to keep the Commissioners informed of the 
general activities of the Department within the region. 
Should communications with Whitehall break down, the 
Commissioner would assume a general responsibility for 
all the Ministry’s services in the region.” 

It is only necessary to add that in an emergency the Com- 
missioners would exercise powers over all the functions of 
local authorities and not only over those connected with Civil 
Defence, besides being in control of the regional machine of 
the central government. , 

It is in one way unfortunate that regional organisation has 
had to be established in its present form as a result of the war: 
it has become associated in the minds of the public and. of 
local authorities with the war and thus tends to obscure the 
important truth that peace-time conditions called for some form 
of regional organisation and that the need for it was only 
accentuated by the war which merely places emphasis on certain 
aspects of it. On the other hand, experience during the war 
will have served a useful purpose if it demonstrates which 
features of regionalism are desirable and which encounter 
opposition. Before proceeding to examine the basic factors 
which favour regionalism in peace conditions, it will be useful 
to mention some of the advantages and disadvantages which 
have been disclosed in war. 

In the first place, the larger authorities are inclined to resent 
the interposition of the Commissioners and Regional Officers of 
Ministries between themselves and Whitehall. On the other 
hand, the smaller authorities usually welcome the greater 
accessibility of the Regional Officers. The reason is obvious. 
A large county borough will want to brush aside subordinates 
and to go straight to the man who matters, while the smaller 
authorities whose business is not of such magnitude are content 
with the attention of a man who is not so exalted. Another 
source of annoyance is the tendency for Commissioners to 
draw into their hands certain functions which local authorities 
regard as properly theirs: the reason for this being the some- 
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what vague charter which has been given to the Commissioners 


and which enables them to give to it a narrow or broad inter- 
pretation as may be convenient. 

Secondly, the Commissioners are autocrats: in war this is 
not inexcusable, but in peace most democrats would instinctively 
view with some disfavour a system of administrative supervision 
ot sutelle administrative exercised by an appointed official of the 
central government vested with ill-defined powers and respon- 
sibilities. ‘The democratic method in local government has on 
the whole proved itself fit: it may be increasingly difficult to 
work in the future, but so far as the actual administration of 
services is concerned, it is believed that opinion is in favour of 
the continuance of the present system. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that local authorities are by no means 
masters in their own houses. In this country administrative 


‘supervision is usually exercised by several departments and by 


the Ministry of Health in particular. It is doubtful whether 
there is any difference in principle between the national or 
regional exercise of the, powers of supervision over local 
authorities, but it is important to recall the distinction which 
has been made between the supervisory and executive powers 
of government departments. The man who exercises super- 
visory powets must either be perfectly impartial and recognised 
as such, in which case he must have the Law to guide him, or 
he must be politically responsible. We have changed in fifty 
years from judicial supervision to administrative supervision : 
the latter is inevitably bound up with responsibility to Parliament 
of the Minister who exercises it. If, then, this supervision is 
exercised on a regional level it will surely diminish to some 
extent the responsibility of the Minister. For this reason it is 
argued that administrative supervision should not be exercised 
except by'a Minister or other official directly responsible to an 
elected body. . 
On the other hand, there is likely in the future to be a 
large number of government departments operating on a 
regional basis: it is at least arguable that they ought to be 
co-ordinated at the regional level by an official of the central 
government. It follows from this that again it is arguable that 
the same official who co-ordinates the regional administration 
of the central government should also exercise supervision overt 
and co-ordinate the local authorities operating within the same 
region. Some form of co-ordination at the regional level is 
clearly necessary, but it is considered that the method of 
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providing it by means of a permanent appointed official, albeit 
ultimately responsible through a Minister to Parliament, is not 
in accordance with the spirit and structure of British government 
and would not command the support of the country. One of 
the essentials of a healthy and vital democracy is the identification 
of the citizens with and their participation in the business of 
government. Present conditions dictate that a large part of 
governmental activity shall be carried on by permanent officials 
only remotely controlled by an elected body: at the same time 
it must be remembered that “‘ good government is not an 
acceptable substitute for self-government and that the only 
form of self-government worthy of the name is government 
through ministers responsible to an elected legislature.” 

It is convenient at this stage to consider what are the factors 
which militate in favour of decentralisation in a government 
department and of the enlargement of areas or combination 
by local authorities. Many of the same arguments apply in the 
case of commercial organisations. 

The prime fault of centralisation is that it begets rigidity 
and from this fault others follow. In all organisations of any 
size or complexity, problems and situations arise which cannot 
always be dealt with purely as a matter of routine. Again, local 
conditions may call for a modification in certain circumstances 
of the normal routine. There are two methods of dealing with 
such matters. Either each as it arises can be réferred to the 
authority empowered to give a decision, or, alternatively, the 
rules and regulations governing the organisation can be so 
comprehensive and strictly drafted as to cover every con- 
tingency. The former alternative produces one answer which 
infuriates the public: “Iam sorry, but I cannot give a decision 
on this; I must refer it to higher authority,” while the latter 
produces another answer which also infuriates the public: “1 
am sorry, but there are the regulations and I have to keep to 
them.” Admittedly, there must in a large organisation be 
consistency in dealing with the public: the problem is to decide 
to what level it is safe to delegate responsibility, while at the 
same time being able to ensure that a reasonable consistency is 
maintained. - 

Thus, on the one hand, central control, if exercised by 
means of sheaves of detailed regulations, breeds an exasperating 
rigidity, whereas, if it is exercised by means of reference of all 
difficult problems to one central authority, it breeds intolerable 


« } Report of the Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (1934), Vol. I, 
Part I, p. 5. 
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delay. Again, either method precludes the training of subor- 
dinate officials in the exercise of responsibility and discretion : 
they live their lives as rubber stamps, afraid and unable to 
exercise any initiative of their own. A high degree of centralisa- 
tion, by the concentration of responsibility at the top, inevitably 
results in a lack of contact with the public. The Civil Service 
or any other organisation exists to serve the public and its 
members can only fully carry out their function if they are kept 
in touch with the public for whose good they exist and draw 
their pay. By spreading responsibility, officials at all levels 
are enabled to see more closely how their administration affects 
the consumer. 

It is therefore evident that those departments referred to at 
the beginning of this article whose activities bring them into 
direct contact with the public should decentralise responsibility 
so far as possible in order to achieve flexibility, speed, initiative 
and knowledge of the needs and reactions of the public. It is 
not thought desirable, however, that those departments whose 
function consists of the exercise of administrative supervision 
should decentralise their responsibilities, at all events where the 
larger local authorities are concerned. It is not possible to 
discuss in the present article the methods whereby decentralisa- 
tion may become effective: it is only necessary to emphasise 
that it must be complete, it must embrace all related functions, 
responsibility as well as power, it must be free from constant 
interference from the centre and, most important of all, it must 
be entrusted to carefully selected and trained officials who are 
capable of carrying it out. 

Assuming that the present measure of decentralisation in 
government departments will be maintained and increased in 
future, it is now necessary to consider possible solutions to the 
problem of providing certain services of local authorities with 
new and larger areas of administration. There are two main 
methods whereby this may be done, though there are several 
variations of each. 

One alternative is that proposed in the Minority Report of 
the Royal Commission on Local Government in the Tyneside 
Area, and discussed very fully in Dr. Robson’s book The 
Development of Local Government. Briefly, the proposal is 
that as many boroughs and urban districts as possible should 
be raised to the status of county boroughs: that is to say, 
subject to the provisions below, all towns of any size should 
tun their own affairs and not, as happens in non-county boroughs 
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and urban districts, be subject to the jurisdiction of both 
borough or district and county council. Such parts of the 
country as are not included in county boroughs should be 
directly under the control ot county councils, acting in suitable 
cases through the medium of district councils which would be 
subordinate to the county council and not independent as now. 
Under this scheme the whole of the country would be divided 
up into counties and county boroughs, each possessing full 
jurisdiction within its own area. These counties and county 
boroughs would then, where necessary or convenient, form 
ad hoc joint boards for running services which require a bigger 
area of activity than that of any one local authority. The areas 
covered by the different boards would not necessarily be 
co-terminous, and, indeed, it is urged as one of the merits of 
the scheme that each individual service would be able to plan 
its work by reference to the most convenient area for its own 
purposes. It is pointed out that the most convenient area for 
administering, for example, education, does not necessarily 
coincide with those which are the most convenient for town 
and country planning or fire brigades. The boards would be 
appointed by, and their members formed from, the members of 
the constituent authorities. 

There is clearly much to be said for such a scheme, not the 
least potent argument being that, as it would involve little or 
no fundamental change in the basic set-up of local government, 
it is far more likely to secure agreement than one which reduces 
the ancient status of existing authorities to the advantage of a 
new creation. 

There are, however, several objections to the proposal to 
some of which reference must be made. First, it would tend 
to complicate the machinery of government. During the 
coming years Government is likely to enter more and more 
into the lives of ordinary men and women. It is therefore 
essential that its structure should be simple and easily understood 
even at the expense of administrative perfection in individual 
cases. The public, for whom after all Government exists, is 
likely to become exasperated by the existence of a bewildering 
number of authorities each exercising functions over a different 
area. During the past sixty years we have succeeded in almost 
eliminating the ad hoc authority, the last one to fall into the lap 
of the general purposes authorities being the Guardians Com- 
mittees in 1930. It therefore seems to be something of a retro- 
grade movement to begin creating ad hoc authorities again, even 
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though they may be federal rather than independent in character 
and even though they may be co-ordinated at the county or 
county borough level. ' 

Secondly, such a system would inevitably result in a loss of 
status by the counties and county boroughs without a corre- 
sponding increase falling to any one other authority. It is not 
difficult to imagine circumstances in which a county or county 
borough council would meet, not to hear or pass reports from 
its own committees, but from the various joint boards of which 
it was a member. The proceedings would not be attended with 

reat interest as there would be nothing to be done. It would 
4 quite unworkable for proposals to be referred back to the 
constituent authorities : the delay would be intolerable. There 
would also be a tendency for the members of joint boards to 
regard themselves as delegates of their own authority, charged 
to protect its interests rather than as administrators of a service 
covering a wide area. 

Thirdly, counties and county boroughs would have little 
control over the bulk of their finances. One of the elemeatary 
principles of government is that administrative responsibility 
must be accompanied by financial responsibility. The only 
practicable method of financing joint boards would be for them 
to issue precepts on their constituent authorities. If the scheme 
were working fully, it is reasonable to assume that many of the 
major services of most authorities would be in the hands of 
joint boards. Thus the joint boards would not be directly 
answerable to the ratepayers for the money they spent and this 
again would lead to a weakening of the counties and county 
boroughs and thus of local government as a whole. 

Fourthly, the existing divergence between town and country 
would tend to become wider. Admittedly, representatives of 
the county boroughs consisting of the big towns and of the 
counties consisting of the rural areas and small towns would 
meet on the joint boards on equal terms, but their underlying 
loyalties to their appointing authorities would undoubtedly in 
many cases prevent them from seeing problems as a whole. 
For purposes of town and country planning it is essential that 
such divergences of views should not arise and that town and 
country should be treated as interdependent as recommended 
in the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt Reports. 

Fifthly, a system of joint boards would give little or no scope 
for effective co-operation with central government departments 
organised on a regional basis. 
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Sixthly, it will be only wise in the future to pay some heed 
to considerations of civil defence: for this purpose a number 
of overlapping authorities is most unsuitable. 

Enough has been said to show that these are serious, but by 
no means overwhelming objections to the systems of joint 
boards : it is now necessary to examine the other proposal, that 
to set up general purpose regional authorities to supersede 
county and, to some extent, county borough councils. 

Its merits correspond to the demerits of the other. Such a 
system would be simple and easy to understand: regional 
authorities would become the focus for all governmental 
activity within the region. They would be general purpose 
authorities fitted to undertake new functions as they became 
necessaty. They would possess a status and influence which 
could not be approached by any ad hoc joint board, they would 
be masters in their own house and would have both adminis- 
trative and financial responsibility. They would combine within 
their boundaries town and country and would constitute an 
area in which a balanced distribution and diversification of 
industry would be possible, and would contain representatives 
of all phases of industrial, commercial and social life. They 
would provide areas over which many services could be more 
economically administered than at present and would provide 
a ready means of collaboration with the Central Government. 
They would provide ready-made agencies capable of shouldering 
the burdens of civil defence should such a burden unfortunately 
be placed upon them. 

Their size would naturally depend upon varying citcum- 
stances in different parts of the country. There seems no reason 
to pick on 4n arbitrary figure of population or acreage: rather 
the homogeneity and general administrative convenience of a 
region should be the prime considerations. It is important, 
too, not to offend local susceptibilities in the selection of a 
regional capital. Often there is an obvious choice, but some- 
times it may be necessary to compromise by selecting, for 
instance, Harrogate instead of Leeds or Sheffield. It is generally 
considered that the existing Civil Defence regions are in some 
areas too large. The important fact is that regions must not 
be parcelled out in latitudes and longitudes : most of them will 
fall naturally into place. It is important that, once the boundaries 
of a region have been fixed, as many public services as possible 
should conform to them, even, as mentioned above, at the 
expense of administrative convenience in individual cases. 
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This ought to apply to departments of the central government 
as well as to those under the direct control of the regional 
authority. It is not necessary, of course, for regionalism to be 
introduced over the whole country at once. There are parts 
where, for one reason or another, the need for larger areas is 
not so great. In fact it would probably be better from every 
point of view to introduce it, as was done by the Post Office, 
in two regions initially as an experiment, and then, with the 
knowledge gained, to extend it as and when desirable. 

The services administered by the regional authorities would 
be Town and Country Planning, Hospitals, Police, Fire Brigades, 
Sewage Disposal, certain Highways, Water, Electricity, Educa- 
tion, Public Health to some extent, the welfare of the Blind, 
what is left of Public Assistance and any other powers of 
County Councils, which would cease to exist. Those powers 
of County Boroughs which correspond to County Council 
powers would also be transferred. All other local government 
powers, together with the local administration of many of those 
listed above, would be left to the Borough and District Councils. 

It is not easy to choose between the two possibilities : it is 
made more difficult because the proposal for ad hoc joint boards 
has the great merit that it is probably far more capable of 
realisation than the other in that it involves no fundamental 
departure from preconceived notions. On the other hand it 
can be utged that the proposal for general purpose regional 
authorities does not involve the abolition of the boroughs, but 
only of the county councils, which for some reason have never 
gained a place in the affections of the British Public. It is 
considered that, on a just appraisal of all the factors and reper- 
cussions discussed above, the advantage lies definitely with the 
general purpose regional authority. However, in view of the 
Government’s recent refusal to investigate the matter and of 
the extreme unlikelihood of the associations of local authorities 
reaching any practicable solution to the problem, the outlook 
does not appear very favourable for regionalism. 

In conclusion, it will be convenient to examine one or two 
of what may be described as the by-products of a regional 
system. 

First, it is doubtful whether, without some substantial 
changes, enough suitable men would. be available to stand for 
election to the regional authority. This presupposes that the 
authority will consist of a regional council, democratically 
elected: the profound question of whether regional authorities 
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are going to be in fact regional authorities or to be merely 
regional agents of the central government is for discussion 
elsewhere. It is assumed for present purposes that the principle 
of election will continue. Under present conditions, membership 
of a County Council almost invariably involves attendance at 
meetings during the daytime, travel over a considerable distance 
and considerable out-of-pocket expenses in the form of station- 
éry, postages and other things. These factors would operate 
even more strongly in the case of regional authorities and would 
confine their membership to the wealthy or retired with a few 
party agents or trade union officials thrown in. One remedy 
which has been suggested is that the elected members should 
be paid a salary of £300 or {400 per annum. The chief objection 
to this is that it would definitely encourage people who wished 
merely to add to their income without having to work very 
hard to earn it. It ought to be possible to leave such people to 
the judgment of the electorate, but, unfortunately, it does not 
always work out that way, and the presence of such members 
would inevitably diminish the prestige of the regional council. 
It is suggested, therefore, that one way of overcoming the 
difficulty would be to pay all expenses for travelling by the 
most expeditious means, whether by rail, road or air, to allow 
members free postage for all correspondence connected with 
their office, to provide stationery free, to impose a general 
obligation on all employers to release their employees, without 
loss of pay, for their duties and to allow employers to make a 
claim for compensation for the loss of their employees’ time 
and services. It should be possible for master men to make 
claims which would be considered on their merits. In each case 
compensation should be subject to a well-defined upper limit. 
In this way membership of regional councils would be opened 
to all men and women, whatever their financial circumstances. 
Secondly, the establishment of regional authorities would 
open the door to the reform of local government finance. For 
many years it has been agreed that the rating system is unsatis- 
factory : the reason why it has lasted so long is the absence of 
any agreed alternative. Not only is the present system inequit- 
able in its application, but is unable to produce the necessary 
money without undue hardship. The only alternative at present 
is the assumption by the central government of the entire 
responsibility for supplying funds to all local authorities : this 
would quickly result in the local authorities becoming mere 
agencies of Whitehall. Other sources of income would be 
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practicable for a regional authority operating over a large area 
and in particular a local income tax in some form could be 
introduced and thus make the regional authority financially as 
well as administratively responsible. ° 

Thirdly, the attractions of a career in the regional government 
service would increase with the added prestige which the size 
and influence of regional authorities would bting. The larger 
questions of exchange of staffs between central and: local 
government cannot be discussed here, neither can the many 
other proposals which have recently been made for improving 
cofditions of work in the local government service. There is 
no doubt, however, that the creation of regional authorities 
would give increased —_ to able men and women. 

Fourthly, it is possible that a change such as is proposed 
might make a contribution towards achieving a more balanced 
administrative machine, diminishing the preponderant impor- 
tance of London and improving the quality and status of such 
provincial cities and towns as were chosen as the regional 
capitals. Many provincial cities and towns would no doubt 
deny the need for such improvement, but there is a well- 
grounded belief that it exists. It is suggested that no large 
city is complete, whatever its commercial and cultural achieve- 


‘ments, unless there is some responsibility for government over 


an atea wider than its own confines. The anxiety of towns to 
become or remain County Towns or Assize Towns cannot be 
explained entirely by the increased custom which such a status 
brings to the local shopkeepers and hotel proprietors. 

Fifthly, as pointed out above, it would be possible to achieve 
a real collaboration’ between central and local government. It 


is doubtful whether, in peace time, any advantage would be 


gained by co-ordinating government departments at the 
regional level. Indeed, opinion tends towards the view that a 
peace-time equivalent of the Regional Commissioner would 
result in the slowing up and complication of administration. 
On the other hand there are many cases where the activities 
of a regional council would closely affect one or more govern- 
ment departments, and it would undoubtedly be of the greatest 
value if the regional authority had power to call in and consult 
the regional officers of ministries together rather than singly. 
It is obvious that there must be close collaboration between 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning and regional 
authorities: but other ministries, notably the Post Office and 
Ministry of Transport, would also be concerned in much of 
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the business of a regional authority and it would be convenient, 
to say the least, if ministries were organised so far as possible 
to cover the same areas as the regional authorities. A distinction 
was drawn at the beginning of this article between departments 
whose chief function is supervision and those whose chief 
function is execution. It has been found during the war that 
while smaller local authorities do not object to, and in fact rather 
welcome, being supervised from a regional level, the larger are 
inclined to resent the interposition of a regional officer between 
them and the very senior civil servants in Whitehall with whom 
they normally deal. There is a very strong case to be made for 
keeping centralised ¢utelle administrative so far as it applies to 
regional authorities. It is a matter for argument whether 
tutelle administrative over the smaller authorities should be 
exercised by the regional authority, by the Ministry in Whitehall 
or by the regional officer of the Ministry. It is thought that 
most of the smaller local authorities would prefer the last, 
which, apart from anything else, has the merit of keeping in 
the hands of a Minister responsible to Parliament the adminis- 
trative supervision of all local authorities in the country. 

It is believed that the above conclusions are sound only if 
based on two assumptions: first, that regional and local 
government in this country should continue to: be based on 
the elective system and, secondly, that regional and local 
authorities should in fact as well as in name continue to be 
authorities rather than agencies of the central government. On 
the choice which is made between these two sets of alternatives 
will depend the course which administration takes in this 
country during the next century. 
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‘CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


By W. ARNoLp-ForsTtER 


ET us assume, for purposes of this article, that the 

main question which should now be asked about the 

future of civil air transport is this: how should it be 

organised so as to maintain its efficiency as a service 

for all who need it, and so as to minimise the dangers 
of the anti-social use of air power ? 

In considering that question, we can start from some 
unchallengeable facts. Firstly, the earth is only 24,000 miles 
round. Secondly, the air is the only medium for transport 
which allows of conveyance from door to door, or at least 
from airfield to airfield, over land and sea alike, and (within 
limits) over mountains. Thirdly, the aeroplane’s distinctive 
character is its great speed and long range. Fourthly, air 
transport is relatively costly at present, and is almost sure to 
remain so as far as the transport of bulk cargo is concerned. 
Fifthly, for various reasons the development of civil air transport 
between the wars was extremely disappointing, especially in _ 
Europe: having achieved the power to fly, mankind did not 
make adequate use of this new resource for the transport of 
passengers or even for transport of mails. Moreover, national 
competition for control of air routes was becoming a serious 
danger to international goodwill. ; 

Now let us take some samples of current opinion about the 
future of civil air transport. On the one hand, take the Labour 
Party’s recent pamphlet, “ Wings for Peace,”; Mr. Michael 
Young’s recent book, “ Civil Aviation”; and the Canberra 
Agreement of January, 1944; between the Australian and New 
Zealand Governments. On the other hand, take the opinions 
of Lord Londonderry, Lord St. Davids, Lord Rennell, Lord 
Essendon (for the shipping companies), Lord Kennet (for the 
railway companies), Lord Rothermere, the Duke of Sutherland, 
Lord Denham, Lord Trenchard, Lord Winster, and especially 
Lord Beaverbrook, in the House of Lords debates on “ Civil 
Air Transport ” on May roth and 11th, 1944. 

The Labour Party pamphlet, Young’s book, and the Canberra 
greg all deal with the question posed at the beginning 
of this article: they all conclude that there hod be a 
World Air Authority with wide powers, including the ownership 
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and operation of a service of World Airways for the main 
trunk air routes round the world. The Canberra Agreement 
adds that, “in the event of failure to obtain a satisfactory 
international agreement to establish and govern the use of 
international air trunk routes, the two Governments” (Australia. 
and New Zealand) “ will support a system of air trunk routes 
controlled and operated by Governments of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations under Government ownership.” 
The two governments “supported the right of each country 
to conduct all air transport services within its own national 
jurisdiction, including its own contiguous territories, subject 
only to agreed international requirements regarding safety 
facilities, landing and transit rights for international services, 
and exchange of mails.” 

All this was part of the Canberra Agreement of January, 
1944. The Labour Party, in “ Wings for Peace,” welcomed 
“‘ with enthusiasm ” the lead thus given by these two Labour 
Governments. Its own proposals are in two parts. The full 
programme includes creation of a World Air Authority, which 
should own and operate World Airways, i.e., the main trunk 
air lines, with the requisite airports and ground organisation. 
This Authority should provide certain services generally 
required, and exercise certain controls over all civil aviation, 
including such over-all control of the regulation of private 
flying as will safeguard the general interest. It is desirable, in 
this Party’s view, that the Authority should own all civil 
aircraft stations for regular air transport, but should depute 
wide ‘powers to subordinate regional organisations, such as 
“European Airways.” Special importance is attached to the 
organisation of air transport in Europe as a unified system, 
with appropriate local administrations, but all subject to the 
general control of a European air commission responsible to 
the World Air Authority. 

The pamphlet affirms that this full programme is perfectly 
practicable technically, but recognises that it will encounter 
strong opposition. “ Powerful interests in this country and 


1The Agreement says, in part :— 

“17. The two governments agree that the regulation of all air transport services should 
be subject to the terms of a convention which will supersede the conventions relating te 
the regulation of aerial navigation ”’ (i.e., the Paris Convention of 1919, revised in 1927. 
Besides this there is the Havana Convention of 1928). 

“18. The two governments declare that the air services using the international air 
trunk routes should be operated by an international air transport authority. 

19. The two governments support the principles that: (a) full control of the inter- 
national air trunk routes and the ownership of all aircraft and ancillary equipment should 
be vested in the international air transport authority.” 
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elsewhere are now busy fortifying their capitalist positions 
with the arguments of militant nationalism and the tradi- 
tions of unfettered private enterprise. We must therefore 
candidly face the prospect that the programme may not be 
realised in full at this stage. We should deeply regret this. 
The Labour Party will in any case continue to work for it 
without abating its aims.” So the pamphlet goes on to outline 
an interim policy—one which would “ represent such sub- 
stantial progress as to be worth striving for even if the full 
aim cannot be achieved yet.” This includes the creation of 
the World Air Authority, with wide functions, including the 
provision of various services and controls. As regards the 
main trunk air lines, it says that a unified World Airways, 
owned and operated by the Authority, should be regarded as 
an indispensable part of the interim programme ; and that it 
would be better for the world that there should be no unified 
World Airways system unless the Authority “is in a position 
to exercise effective control . . . so as to protect the interests 
of communities which command no great resources in aviation. 
... It would be most dangerous to let this power fall into the 
hands of a monopolist cartel (such as an American-British 
combine), free to exploit it arbitrarily for the profit of a few.” 

If the World Airways project cannot yet be achieved, there 
should at least be Regional Air Unions, co-ordinated by the 
World Air Authority : and in any case “ the full internationalisa- 
tion of air transport in Europe ” is regarded as “a major part 
of this immediate programme.” If World Airways is ruled 
out, “then it will be necessary to fall back upon a system of 
British Commonwealth Airways,” which should, as proposed 
at Canberra, be owned by governments of the Commonwealth. 
In so far as air transport here remains in national hands, Britain’s 
ait transport should be wholly nationalised (unlike the present 
hybrid system which includes the B.O.A.C.). Finally, the 
charge of civil air transport should be entrusted to an Air 
Department of the Ministry of Transport, not left with the 
Air Ministry after the war. 

The proposals we have been summarising differ in some 
details, but they are all alike in this fundamental respect : they 
all take into account the long range of the aeroplane and the 
potential dangers of aviation as a factor in power politics. 
So all these proposals are directed to answering just that question 
which was posed at the beginning of this article—a question 
which affects the whole world. 
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Now turn to the two copies of Hansard, reporting the Lords’ 
Debates of May 1oth and 11th on “Civil Air Transport.” Lord 
Londonderry opened the debate with some questions to Lord 
Beaverbrook, and to clear the ground he began by dismissing 
all consideration of the subject as a world problem, requiring 
an internationalist solution. After a withering reference to the 
Labour Party’s pamphlet, he said: ‘The question of inter- 
nationalism or nationalism is a very highly controversial one, 
and I should not consider myself entitled to enter upon a 
discussion of that subject now. Many thousands,” he added, 
despite this disclaimer, “‘and even millions of people have 
lost their lives fighting for their nationalities and nationalism 
(sic), and it seems to me a strong order at this moment to embark 
on a system which cuts across many of the sentiments of people 
all over the world.” He hoped that “ that highly controversial 
question of nationalism or internationalism will be, left in the 
background for some time to come.” 

Next, look at the important speech by Lord Beaverbrook, 
who is chairman of the Civil Air Transport Committee of the 
War Cabinet. He said it was hoped that an international 
conference on this subject will be held this year, and referred 
to his discussions with the Dominion Governments, and lately 
with the American Government, in preparation for this 
conference. The Canberra proposals for an international 
authority owning and operating world airways were cheerfully 
disposed of with these words : “ But just as we made concessions 
to American feeling, so Australia and New Zealand have made 
- it clear to us, in their agreement of January 21st last that they 
will be prepared to make concessions to opinion here. So you 
see the helpful situation we are building up.” The Canadian 
‘Government had tabled a Draft Convention providing for “an 
international regulatory authority with powers of enforcement. 
Its provisions include the allocation of frequencies of air services 
and national quotas for international air traffic.” But this 
project also has been thrown over, though in this case reluct- — 
antly ; it has been dropped, Lord Beaverbrook explained, as 
a concession to the Americans, who hold that the proposed 
authority should “ start on a non-executive basis with no power 
or means of enforcing its regulations, at least during an interim 
period.” ‘The U.S. and Britain, Lord Beaverbrook added, are 
in agreement on the general principles that an international 
transport organisation should “evolve standards, seek to 
eliminate uneconomic competition, work out for each nation 
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an equitable participation in world air transport, and maintain 
broad equilibrium between air transport capacity and traffic on 
offer.” 

Lord Beaverbrook mentioned that the discussions with the 
Dominions six months ago (i.e., before the Canberra Agreement) 
included “ plans for an All-Red route.” And he announced 
that he had managed to reach an agreement on the principle of 
“cabotage ” within the British Empire. “This means that it 
was agreed that Britain will be entitled to reserve to British 
air operators all air traffic within British territory, including 
traffic between the United Kingdom and all the British Crown 
Colonies. (It was not stated whether this discriminatory system 
would likewise apply to mandated territory). ‘“‘ Of course, 
the Dominions and India will set up a similar system,” and 
Britain concedes the same right of reservation to all other 
Colonial Powers. “If I had thought,” Lord Beaverbrook 
added triumphantly, “we could have got that matter settled 
on those terms six months ago, I should have considered it 
was worth any labour that I might be asked to undertake. ~ 
I am sure that is the view of those in the aircraft industry. The 
settlement is an immense advance and-it is of great benefit to 
Britain.” 

Just consider that achievement dispassionately. At this 
stage in the evolution of the Colonial system, is it really 
appropriate to describe as “‘ an immense advance ” an agreement 
which is to extend and approve the exclusive, discriminatory 
privileges of colony-holding Powers ? Ina matter of this kind, 
affecting the welfare of many millions of peoples in colonial 
lands, should “ the view of those in the aircraft industry ” of 
Britain be regarded as so decisive a factor? At this stage in 
the evolution. of flying, when for the first time it will be practic- 
able to plan quick transport services to all the outlying places 
of the earth, but when the costs of flying are still comparatively 
high, is it a sound economic proposition to disregard geography 
and force the pattern of new air services into arbitrary corre- 
spondence with the pattern of colonial flags? Look at the 
map of Britain’s scattered colonial empire ; and France’s ; and 
Holland’s. To confine the air services of each of these groups 
to the air lines of its imperial country would be about as 
sensible, from an economic standpoint, as operating a railway 
= exclusively by and for people who happen to have red 

air 

Among the other speakers was Lord Essendon, who spoke 
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especially about the interests of the shipping line to South 
America in which he is concerned. His line wants to run an 
air service to South America and wants B.O.A.C., with its 
Government subsidy, to be out of the running, since this traffic 
is expected to be one of the most profitable bits of the aviation 
business. So he argued that it would be most unfortunate for 
British prestige if a British air service to South America wete 
not inaugurated soon, but that it would be most unfair if a 
Government-owned line (B.O.A.C.) were presently to “ take 
away the cream of the traffic.” (Again, you see, nationalism 
and private profit as the dominant motives, and the question of 
efficient lay-out of air transport for the world’s use lost sight of.) 

One, only one, of all the speakers considered the provision 
of air transport primarily from the broad standpoint of the 
consumers, the peoples of the world, rather than from the 
sectional standpoint of a British company director. “The air,” 
said Lord St. Davids, “has no frontiers, and any attempts to 
create such frontiers must end in disaster. . . . Airports ought 
to be the same as seaports. . , .” He advocated an “ inter- 
nationally controlled” company analogous to the Suez Canal 
Company, the shareholders being “either governments or 
similar organisations,” and the directors being “ representatives 
of such governments and similar organisations.” Whether 
this “ internationally controlled ” company would be subject to 
general guidance by a world authority was not made clear. 

In this condensed account of.a debate lasting two days I 
have necessarily omitted much. I have not even mentioned the 
efforts of various speakers to undermine the position of the 
B.O.A.C.—efforts which Lord Beaverbrook had to meet with 
uneasy, evasive replies, though he probably shares the attackers’ 
dislike of such a departure from the principles of private 
enterprise. But I have dealt with other aspects of the debate 
at some length because few see the House of Lords Hansard ; 
because the war-time Press reports are very brief ; and because 
the debate showed, I think, that from the standpoint of those 
who favour an international solution, the situation is now very 
serious. 

The fact is that the pattern of British policy about civil air 
transport is being fixed now. The industrious beavers are 
building their dams sow. The Labour Party has published a 
pamphlet arguing with a wealth of evidence that we cannot 
afford to go back to the anarchy of the inter-war years, and that 
the control of air transport is certainly one of the keys of power 
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which must be in the hands of an international authority, for 
the benefit of the whole community of nations. But what are 
the leaders of the Labour Party doing about it now? What 
ate they saying? The man who has the chief responsibility 
and opportunity for choosing the pattern of British air transport 
policy is a man so steeped in traditions of nationalism and of 
private profit-making that he cannot bring an unprejudiced 
mind to bear on the question at the head of this article. 

I repeat: How should civil air transport be organised so 
as to maximise its efficiency as a service for all who need it, 
and so as to minimise the dangers of anti-social use of its power ? 
Do you not agree that that is, roughly, the question that should 
be under consideration ? But the speakers in that Lords’ debate 
never touched on it, with one exception. This debate was 
entitled ‘‘ Civil Air Transport ” on the cover of Hansard ; but 
it was actually concerned with something much narrower than 
that, namely, the conditions in which British air transport 
could most surely augment Britain’s political power and most 
surely secure profits for British air operators. That is not the 
major issue. 

As matters stand, the British delegation will go into the 
coming Air Conference with a restrictive nationalistic pro- 
gramme worked out beforehand—a programme confined within 
such limits as an imperialist like Lord Beaverbrook and a 
capitalist entrepreneur like Mr. Juan Trippe (of Pan-American 
Airways) find acceptable. If so, we shall miss a great oppor- 
tunity. It is of cardinal importance, of course, for us to work 
with the United States as far as possible in “ fraternal associa- 
tion.” And very many of the trump cards will be in American 
hands, we all know, especially at the outset. But there are 
other countries, other interests, besides the American. There 
are many—very many—who will look to England for a 
progressive lead in this matter—for a move away from the 
international anarchy which made such a mess of civil flying 
between the wars. But that-lead will not be given unless, very 
soon, there is a resolute stand in the country and in the Cabinet 
against such policies as Lord Beaverbrook is now shaping. If 
such a programme as was indicated in the Lords’ debate is 
tabled at the coming Conference, and is adopted, the service 
which air transport could render to mankind will be blindly 
wasted, and the dangers inherent in the nationalist’s and 
capitalist’s scramble for power and profit in the air will be 
needlessly maintained and aggravated. 
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By Joun Ducpate, M.P. 


HIS article is more in the nature of a report of what 

I noticed when I was recently out in America than 

an expression of my own desires. Any Englishman 

who has been in America a few months before a 

residential election realises to the full the acute 

ee of the American people at'any suggestion of 

interference in their internal affairs. One has noticed, however, 

that American writers do, from time to time, refer to the British 
political scene. 

Having made this general observation for the benefit of any 
Americans who may tread this article I am bound to say that 
it is impossible to keep one’s own views entirely out of it, 
and there is no doubt that any gentleman wishing to discover 
a preference between one candidate and another might not find 
it impossible to do so. | 

It is nine years since we last had a general election in this 
country. America, however, has not given up the luxury of 
elections during war-time, and whatever the state of the war 
the presidential election is bound to come in the late autumn. 
But long before that important decisions bearing directly on 
the result of the election will have been taken by the two big 
political parties. In fact, they are being taken now. The 
complicated evolutions of candidate choosing ‘are now in full 
swing—full — that is so far as the Republicans are concerned. 
The Democrats fortunately or unfortunately for them have no 
problem at all in this respect. Either they put up Roosevelt for 
a fourth term or, to put it bluntly, they “ go down the drain.” 

So great has Roosevelt’s prestige become during his twelve 
years of power that no Democrat has been able to build up a 
reputation enabling him to take over the leadership of the 
Party, if Roosevelt should decide not to stand. At one time 
it was thought that Vice-President Wallace might fill this 
position. It is a curious fact, however, that with a few notable 
exceptions, such as Theodore Roosevelt, Vice-Presidents have 
very rarely become Presidents. Apart from this. Wallace, to 
his eternal credit, has come out firmly and strongly against 
the big business corporations and is to-day looked upon as 
one of the champions of Labour—a position which makes it 
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almost certain that the Democratic Party would pass him over, 
if the question of a new leader arose. Apart from Wallace 
there is no outstanding figure at present. 

All this is, of course, the result of the Democrats’ long 
term of office under one outstanding leader. It is an obvious 
fact, to which any country can bear testimony, that political 
parties however revolutionary they may be tend after a certain 
time to lose their impetus. They are then defeated by the more 
conservative Parties, prepare a new programme, gather fresh 
impetus and emerge ready to fight a new election. The 
Democratic Party could never at any time be called revolu- 
tionary. It contains, in fact, a curious mixture of views. It 
has certainly a strong liberal tendency, which is expressed 
to-day by Roosevelt himself, but on the other hand much of 
its strength comes from what is known as the “ Solid South,” 
which is by no means liberal. It is, in fact, an odd assortment 
of liberalism and ex-slave-owning feudalism and the two tend 
naturally to pull one against the other at times. 

The leading representative of the South is the Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull. The recent months have seen a re-shuffle 
in the State Department. Sumner Wells, who has represented 
the more advanced wing of the Democratic Party, has retired 
from office and been replaced by Stettinius, who represents 
big business, and it has been said that the change was made 
at the instance of Cordell Hull himself. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has effected far-reaching reforms. Many years ago I 
went to stay with Roosevelt when he was Governor of the 
State of New York. I told him that I had never really been 
able to discover what the fundamental difference was between 
the Republicans and the Democrats. “‘ What, in fact,” I said 
to him, “‘ does the Democratic Party stand for?”’ He replied 
that it stood for roughly the same policy as the Liberal 
government of 1906-1914. This was just two years before 
the Democrats won their sensational victory and Roosevelt 
became President. By and large his administration seems to 
have carried out just such a programme as he described to me. 
This programme, including a system of social insurance and 


old age pensions, and the establishment of the right of collective 


bargaining together with many other less important advances, 
has given America some of those things which we in Britain 
had secured many years ago, and which the people of New 
Zealand secured even earlier. 
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In one respect the New Deal has, in fact, gone further than 
either the Siddons government of New Zealand or the Liberal 
government of Britain ever went, and that is in the direction 
of public works. 

The establishment of the T.V.A.—covering an area of 42,000 
square miles (or four-fifths of the total area of England and 
Wales) with a population of 24 millions—only three months 
after Roosevelt took office was one of the most remarkable 
achievements of recent times. Quite apart from its great value 
as a method of flood control and land reclamation (150 square 
miles of water-logged land have been reclaimed), it has estab- 
lished a yardstick for measuring costs of publicly and privately 
generated electricity throughout the United States. 

It has, indeed, had very practical results. In 1933 the 
average rate for electricity in the United States was 54 cents. 
By 1939 it had dropped to 4 cents, as compared with the T.V.A.’s 
rate of 3 cents. The whole T.V.A. scheme has, in fact, been 
a remarkable experiment in public enterprise, one of the most 
interesting features being that negroes are paid exactly the same 
rates as whites and are employed in proportion to the negro 
population in the T.V.A. district, which is 12 per cent. 

Roosevelt has, however, publicly stated that the New Deal 
has been completed, and his programme for the election if he 
should stand seems to be one of “ win the war,” ‘rather than 
one envisaging an advance into new fields of social development. 
At the present moment the alternatives in the field of social 
development seem to lie, therefore, between holding or losing 
the gains made by the New Deal. 

This is the period of the Primaries. As readers know, the 
members of each political Party are entitled to vote for delegates 
to attend the Party Convention, where the presidential candidate 
is chosen. During the course of the past month or two 
Primaries, as they are called, have been taking place in each 
of the States, and they throw, considerable light on the election 
itself. ven in the case of the Democrats, where Roosevelt 
seems to be the only possible candidate, there may be two men 
standing at the Primaries—one pledged to Roosevelt and the 
other demanding a free hand to vote as he thinks best at the 
Convention, and if the free hand delegate should be returned 
this would naturally be a — blow to Roosevelt’s prestige. 

Primaries for the Republican Party are, however, far more 
interesting. Delegates may be pledged to support any of the 
candidates for the presidency or they may be chosen simply for 
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their own personal judgment and be given a free hand at the 
Convention. Such is, indeed, the case in California where the 
entire Republican delegation is going to the Convention pledged 
to no candidate. While delegates may be pledged to give their 
first choice to a certain candidate, this does not, of course, mean 
that if he is hopelessly defeated in the first ballot and there seems . 
no chance of his being elected, they must continue indefinitely 
to vote for him. : : 

An enormous amount of juggling does, in fact, take place 
at every Party Convention before one candidate secures a clear 
majority over all the others, and, if there are two outstanding 
candidates with about an equal number of supporters, there is 
always a chance that after many hours of deadlock they may 
both be thrown over in favour of a third quite insignificant 
man. 

During the past six months there have been five fairly serious 
aspirants for the Republican nomination. Let us take first 
Lieutenant-Commander Stassen, former Governor of Minnesota. 
At thirty-seven years old Stassen is the youngest of all the 
candidates. He is now working on the staff of Admiral Halsey 
in the South Pacific and is not taking any part in the campaign 
for the presidential nomination. All he has said is that while he 
is not a candidate for Republican nomination he would not 
refuse it if it were offered him. Since Willkie retired from the 
scene Stassen’s chances have increased considerably. 

Born on a small farm in the west he went to school at eleven 
and worked his own way through the university and the law 
‘school, acting in the meanwhile as shop assistant, baker’s helper, 
book-keeper, and even sleeping car porter on the railways. 
Then he went in for the law and became a “ gang buster ” in 
St. Paul’s, Minnesota. This lead him to the Republican 
nomination for the Governorship of Minnesota, where he had 
an overwhelming majority over the two-party machine men 
who opposed him. Finally in May of last year he gave up the 
Governorship to go into the Navy. 

Stassen’s strength lies in his efficiency. When he became 
Governor he said he was going to make a clean sweep of all 
graft and that he would cut out the dead wood from the State’s 
departments. Many people have promised to do this sort of 
thing and when they got in have forgotten their promises. 
Not so Stassen. Before he had been there many months he 
had sacked six thousand State employees who, he said, had no 
teal work to perform and who were only there as a reward for 
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past services. He followed this up by reducing the number of 
State departments from some 60 or 7o down to 12, and made 
every department in the State operate at 10-per cent below its 
appropriation. Within a year Stassen had converted Minnesota’s 
debt into a substantial credit balance. 

In his foreign policy Stassen supports United’ States co- 
operation with some form of world government organisation. 
This is a very remarkable thing to do in a place like Minnesota 
which has always been strongly isolationist. It seems that in 
his foreign as in his home policy Stassen does not wait for public 
opinion to lead him, but has the courage to lead it. While he 
is quite plainly both efficient and go-ahead, he does not appear 
to have shown any signs of moving towards the Left in internal 
politics and should he be elected he will get his main support 
from those who believe in the continuance of private enterprise. 

Next comes Bricker, Governor of Ohio. At one time 
Bricker was thought to be violently anti-British, but he appears 
to have modified his attitude somewhat during recent months. 
Although he would not like to be called an isolationist (at the 
moment the term is almost one of abuse) he is probably the 
nearest approach to one among the presidential candidates. 
Representing as he does a typical Middle West state and seeking 
to obtain the votes of the Middle West farmers, who are not 
known for their international outlook, Bricker plays a lot on 
the “no interference from Britain” theme, and any statement 
by an Englishman in favour of President Roosevelt is a heaven- 
sent opportunity to him. 

We need not consider General MacArthur, as he has now 
decided definitely not to stand. And now we come to Willkie. 
The mystery of Willkie’s sudden decision to withdraw from the 
presidential campaign can only be solved if we examine both — 
Willkie’s own character and the organisation of the Republican 
Party Machine. I had the opportunity of talking to Willkie - 
when I was over in America recently and this talk confirmed all 
that I had previously heard of him. 

Willkie is a curious mixture of an astute lawyer and a naive 
child. This can be a very useful combination for a presidential 
candidate. The childlike part of his character has great charm 
and has undoubtedly a tremendous popular appeal. As one 
man once said to me, “ Willkie makes you want to do things 
to help him.” His great enthusiasm—whatever the cause—is 
infectious, and he has a gift of putting his ideas into words 
which the ordinary man can understand. Indeed his famous 
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book, “One World ”—trather unkindly called “ Gullible’s 
Travels ”’—has sold over a million and a half copies. 

It is obvious that a man of this character would not make 
a big appeal to any Party Machine. He does not fit into the 
mechanics of politics, being liable suddenly to go off at a 
tangent. His nomination as Republican candidate at the last 
election came, indeed, as a surprise to many people, and it is 
generally thought that it was made by popular acclaim and in 
spite of the Political Machine. There can be no ddubt that this 
machine has been anxious for some time to get rid of Willkie. 

‘Willkie, indeed, launched his campaign for the Republican 
presidential nomination in a most unusual manner by hurling 
a challenge at his own Party. In an interview with the magazine 
_ Look he stated that he would accept the candidacy of the 
Republican Party “if it intends to drive heart and soul for. 
liberal objects.” These, according to him, included first the 
protection of minorities and equal rights for all, irrespective of 
race, creed, or colour, and second what he called a “ rebirth 
of enterprise.” Here he made an astonishing statement for a 
Republican. “We must distinguish,” he said, “ between 
enterprise and private ownership. A corporation may be 
privately owned and still be the worst enemy of free enterprise. 
The liberal Republicans must prevent the further misuse of 
the word ‘ enterprise’ by those who wish merely to preserve 
their idle capital and vested powers.” After a great many 
other remarks highly provocative to a Party of big business ~ 
Willkie finally attacked isolationism, which, he said, “ would 
lead directly to another war.” 

At the time when he made this appeal people said that it 
was a very clever move to get the support of large numbers of 
non-political voters, who were tired of Roosevelt, but who 
would not vote for a dyed-in-the-wool conservative Republican 
policy. It seemed, however, that Willkie really meant what he 
said and that, not having found an adequate response to his 
- appeal, he has decided to withdraw. 

His campaign has been a spectacular one. Unlike Dewey 
who could afford to stay quietly at Government House in 
Albany, Willkie knew that his strong point was his personal 
magnetism and he. must, therefore, take every opportunity of 
“ getting himself across ” to the American people. With this 
object in view he started on a whirlwind tour of the whole 
country just before the Primaries were due to begin. So far 
there was still a hope that things might go all right fot him. 
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And then he did an extraordinary thing which can only be 
explained by the volatile and impulsive nature of the man. 
The Primaries in the State of Wisco sin were due to take place 
shortly. Willkie announced that if.he did not secure’ the 
nomination to the Republican candidacy in this one particular 
Primary he would withdraw from the whole fight. In fact, 
he came very low down on the list, securing scarcely any votes. 
He kept his word and without more ado said that he would 
withdraw from the Republican candidacy. 

What does the Wisconsin Primaries’ result mean ? The State 
of Wisconsin is a curious mixture. For many years it returned 
Senator La Follette of the American Farmer-Labour Party. It 
might therefore be thought to be a very advanced State, but, 
in fact, itis not. Its population is composed mainly of farmers 
who, living, as they do, well over a thousand miles away from 
the Atlantic, could easily be persuaded that Willkie was 
proposing to launch out into dangerous adventures which 
would get America entangled in European politics. Add to 
this the fact that one of the candidates—who may well have 
secured many of the votes which would have otherwise gone to 
Willkie—was a comparatively local man, Lieutenant-Commander 
Stassen, former Governor of the next door province of 
Minnesota. Wisconsin may, therefore, not be a true test of 
Willkie’s chances and it is possible that his decision to abandon 
the candidature was the culmination of a long standing quarrel 
with his Party Machine. 

In spite, however, of his withdrawal from the actual 
candidature Willkie can still exercise a very considerable 
influence on the course of the presidential election. I do not 
myself think that he will stand as an independent candidate, 
but if he chose to come out with a clear-cut policy and give 
his support to whichever of the Republican candidates comes 
nearest to it, he might swing a large number of votes at the 
Republican Convention. It is difficult, however, to believe 
that any of the candidates now left in the race will meet with 
his approval. I have already mentioned Stassen and Bricker, 
neither of whom are noted for their liberal and international 
policy. Let us now examine the last and most powerful of all 
the candidates—Governor Dewey. 

Dewey is Governor of the State of New York, a position 
which has in the past often led to the White House. Roosevelt 
himself was, of course, Governor of New York immediately 
before he became President. Dewey represents the Party 
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Machine par excellence. His strength depends not on charm, 
but efficiency, and here, of course, he has a very strong card, 
for with all Roosevelt’s great qualities nobody has called him 
a first-class administrator, and it is easy enough to pick holes 
in the administration of the New Deal. 

Dewey is, however, not an isolationist in the sense in which. 
Bricker is. Bricker represents a Middle Western State, albeit 
only on the fringe of the Middle West, and makes his appeal 
to the isolationist sentiment of the people, who live far from 
the Atlantic seaboard. Dewey, however, gets his strength from 
the State of New York, a State of 13,479,142 inhabitants, which 
quite obviously is very well aware indeed of what the Atlantic 
seaboard means. I was surprised when I saw him to find that 
he had, in fact, been over to England some seventeen or eighteen 
yeats ago. His views on foreign policy, however, struck me as 
purely escapist. He said that he disapproved strongly of such 
events as the Teheran Conference where three or four amateurs 
sat round a table and decided the future of the United Nations. 
Foreign policy, he said, should be left to the experts. When 
I pressed him for a rather more detailed explanation as to what 
he meant by this and how there could be any democratic control 
of foreign affairs if this view were taken up, he became rather 
confused. 

Dewey still stuck to his point that the President should have 
no say whatever in foreign affairs, but admitted that the 
Secretary of State, as the “foreign expert,” should. He 
appeared, however, to think that the latter would agree with 
any.proposition put up by his officials, so that the conclusion 
seemed to me to be that foreign affairs would be run entirely 
by the officials of the State Department. As his main planks 
are (1) a personal attack on Roosevelt, and (2) a plea for efficient 
administration, it is perhaps not unnatural that he should have 
taken this line with regard to foreign policy. 

The election campaign has been enlivened and complicated 
by the dispute about the voting rights of men on active service. 
Here the eternal question of States Rights intruded itself. The 
question was whether arrangements for soldiers to vote should 
be made by the Federal Government or by each State. The 
Republicans in the main supported the view that the States 
should do the work. Certain States, they said, had disqualified 
various classes of men from voting and they, and they alone, 
wete therefore entitled to issue voting papers to soldiers. 

The Democrats, who in general supported the Federal Govern- 
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ment, said that if it were left to the States some of the more 
backward States, either through inefficiency or even deliberately, 


might hold up the whole process, so that many soldiers would, . 


in fact, be deprived of a vote. Another point, and one which 
went indeed far beyond that of States Rights, was the argument 
that soldiers should not be asked to vote at all for a presidential 
candidate, in view of the fact that the President of the day was 
himself Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces and that 


they would be asked to vote for or against their own Commander-- 


in-Chief. Some people may have really meant this, but I 
have a shrewd suspicion that the main reason for this particular 
argument was that they were afraid that Roosevelt was, in fact, 
very popular among American troops, and that he would get 
the overwhelming majority of their votes. 

What attitude is Labour adopting in the elections? There 
is, of course, no strong Labour Party with any hope of putting 
up a candidate. For years Norman Thomas has stood as socialist 


_ candidate for the presidency, but he has never got more than . 


a small fraction of the votes accorded to either of the other 
two candidates. In this election, however, one of the two big 
trade union groups—the C.I.O.—has formed a political action 
committee and at a conference in New York, which I attended 
during January, it was decided to draw up a programme of 
full employment :and support whichever of the presidential 
candidates appeared most likely to carry it out. There now 
seems little doubt that, in fact, as everyone supposed, Roosevelt 
will get Labour support. Labour cannot forget that it was 
Roosevelt who gave them the New Deal with all that it meant 
in social insurance and, above all, in the rights of collective 
bargaining. In spite of Dewey’s statement that “America 
never goes back” Labour has an uneasy feeling that if the 
Republicans were to return there might be a step or two back 
and some atdeast of the rights which Roosevelt has given them 
might disappear. 

I talked with Dewey and Willkie on this question and their 
answers illustrated very clearly the attitude of the two men. 
Willkie said that he thought that he would get a large proportion 
of support from the members of the C.1.0. Dewey, on the 
other hand, knew that Labour as an organisation was against 
him, but maintained that this did not matter, as it could not 
carry its men with it and indeed, he said, had not done so when 
he stood for the governorship of: the State of New York. 

Here, however, he may be wrong since the new organisation 
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set up by the C.1.O. Political Action Committee will undoubtedly 
be far more effective in encouraging Labour in America to take 
direct political action than anything that has gone before. 
Unfortunately it is starting rather late in the day and with the 
appalling macnn, ye the split between itself and the A.F. of L., 
which appears to be more reactionary every day. The C.I.O. has 
been remarkably successful in organising the negro workers 
and it may be thet their vote will play a bigger part than usual 
in the election, since they are becoming more politically conscious 
than they used to be. It was indeed a remarkable sight to 
see negro speakers on the platform at the C.I.O. conference, 
and still more remarkable to see negro delegates talking with 
white delegates during the intervals. 

There is in fact, no doubt that the future of Labour in 
America lies with the C.1.O., but it is a very distant future. 
It will be a long time before Labour has a candidate of its own 
who can meet the other two candidates on equal terms and 
with a good chance of success. When that times comes the 
American politicai scene will be something very different from 
what it is to-day. 


THE WEIMAR CONSTITUTION 
By O. KaHNn-FREUND 


HE present moment is unpropitious for a detached 
appreciation of the Weimar Constitution, which was 

passed a quarter of a century ago. We are always 

inclined to look with a critical eye upon the achieve- 

ments of the generation of our fathers, and it is often 

left to the grandchildren to assess in an objective spirit the 
legacy of a past age. Our own experience tempts us to condemn 
outright the whole period between the wars and thus to miss 
the benefit of the lessons it may yield for the future—both in a 
positive and in a negative way. This is as true of the League 
of Nations as it is of the German Constitution which was adopted 
by the National Assembly at Weimar on August 11th, 1919. 
But in view of the events which lie ahead, this anniversary 
should make us pause to examine anew the constitutional 
edifice which a defeated nation erected on the ruins of the past 
as an outer framework for a new and democratic political life. 
In the cold light of the chastening experience of this quarter 
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of a century we can discern how much the mentality of the 
victors resembled that of the vanquished—how much the 
Constitution of the German Republic had in common with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Not only the preamble, 
but the substance of both documents, was inspired by an 
almost fetishistic belief in the efficacy of constitutional arrange- 
ments. The Weimar Constitution proclaimed the will of the 
German people: “to renovate and strengthen its Reich in 
freedom and justice, to serve internal and external peace, and 
to advance social progress,” words strongly reminiscent of those 
references to the “ promotion of international co-operation,” to 
the “ maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all 
treaty obligations,” etc., which introduced the Covenant. <A 
passionate longing for “law” swept the world of 1919, a 
pathetic faith in the effectiveness of institutions and formulated 
codes. We have become very impatient of words in these 
twenty-five years, and we have learnt to our cost that high- 
sounding phrases as well as premature legal fixations can be 
very dangerous traps where the enunciation of magic formule 
fails to silence the clash of real interests. The building of 
institutional bridges does not bring about a reconciliation of 
the hostile forces on either side of the chasm. 

The hostile forces inside Germany which had faced each 
other ever since the country had risen to the status of a major 
power and since its industrialisation had given rise to a class 
conflict of unparalleled acerbity remained, after 1919, what 
they had been before. The second part of the Constitution 
proclaimed a “ déclaration des droits de l’homme et du citoyen,” the 
grand style and high intention of which may have served as an 
inspiration to some of those young people who had to be 
supplied with a printed copy of the document upon leaving 
school (Art. 148, para. 3). But upon closer scrutiny they could 
hardly fail to perceive that some of the beautifully-worded 
Articles were nothing but sententious platitudes, binding no 
one, least of all the legislator, and soon to be characterised by 
the Courts as “ merely programmatic announcements ” without: 
any legal value. Some of the provisions dealing with “economic 
life,” for example, bear the imprint of unreality: “ The 
organisation of economic life must correspond to the principles 
of justice with the object of safeguarding a dignified existence 
for all. In these limits the economic freedom of the individual 
is to be secured.” (Art. 151, para. 1). “‘ Property imposes an 
obligation. Its use must also be a service for the common good.” 
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(Art. 153, para. 3). Phrases of this kind were the price which 
the middle class parties of the coalition paid for the solid 
concessions of the constitutional guarantees of property (Art. 
153, para. 1) and inheritance (Art. 154) which they were able 
to secure. And the political and economic power of the land- 
owners of eastern Germany was not much impaired by the 
promise that the State would “ supervise the distribution and 
utilisation of the land in such a way as to prevent abuse and to 
approach the aim of securing to each German a healthy home, 
and to all German families, especially those with many children, 
room for dwelling and economic effort corresponding to their 
needs.” (Art. 155). Whatever real achievements the Weimar 
Republic has to its credit in the field of land reform and of 
housing—and some of these achievements, especially in urban 
housing legislation and administration, were very real indeed— 
might have been attained without such deceptive proclamations. 

The Social Democratic Party of Germany paid lip service 
to the principles of socialism, .but it was desperately serious in 
all matters of trade union rights and of social reform. The 
Article of the Constitution which guaranteed “ freedom of 
organisation for the preservation and improvement ,of the 
conditions of employment and economic effort to everyone 
and to all occupations” (Art. 159) was fortified by a clause 
which translated this generality into positive law: “ All agree- 
ments and measures which attempt to restrict or to hinder this 
freedom are illegal.” Under the pressure of strike acticn the 
working class secured the constitutional recognition of their 
unions as organs of collective bargaining and as powers “ called 
upon to co-operate in the whole economic development of the 
productive forces.” (Art. 165). These provisions were destined 
to play a decisive role in the history of the German Republic 
and to form the basis of its noteworthy system of labour law, 
but the economic clauses remained a dead letter. 

These are more than historical reminiscences. The complete 
failure of the constitution-makers of 1919 to come to grips with 
the economic problems of Germany is notorious, but, upon 
re-reading the document itself, we learn how easy it is to shroud 
a failure of this sort under the thin veil of well-phrased 
“Articles.” “ Mit Worten lasst sich trefflich streiten.” Will those 
owners of industrial and agricultural “ dukedoms ” who have 
twice helped to set in motion the forces that plunged the world 
into war try again to prevent their elimination by offering 
pseudo-socialist phrases as a concession to those determined 
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to bring about the economic transformation of Germany ? Is 
it presumptuous to suggest that this experience might serve as 
a lesson for cther countries as well ? 

And will the struggle between the American Presidential 
system and the Anglo-French Parliamentary system once again, 
as in 1919, be allowed to serve as a smoke-screen for the desperate 
fight put up by reactionary and militarist interests fof their 
continued existence behind the broad shoulders of a “ strong 
President ” ? The compromise which the First, the organisa- 
tional, Part of the Constitution managed to bring about between 
the seemingly incompatible ideas of the American and Franco- 
British Constitutions was indeed ingenious. As in the United 
States, the presidential power was independent of Parliament. 
The President, like the Reichstag, was to be elected by the 
people on the basis of a democratic franchise, and, like the 
American President, he had a suspensive veto against laws 
passed by Parliament, while, in a conflict between the two 
powers, the ultimate decision was to be taken by referendum. 
On the other hand, the Cabinet, including the Chancellor who 
“ determined the directives of policy”, was dependent both on 
the President, who had the power of appointing and dismissing 
it, and on the Reichstag, whose confidence it required. At first 
sight this might look like a system of checks and balances in 
which presidential and parliamentary powers were fairly evenly 
matched. In fact, however, the power of the President was 
far superior. Not only was the effectiveness of parliamentary 
action hampeted by the disastrous results of an over-elaborate 
system of proportional representation which all too often 
permitted the formation of majorities only for negative purposes, 
1.e., to prevent legislation or to bring about the fall of the 
Government. What was decisive—and, being wise after the 
event, we cannot help wondering that it was not obvious to 
everyone in 1919—was that the President combined in his 
person the right of the British Prime Minister to dissolve 
Parliament with the function of the United States President of 
commander-in-chief of the armed forces and with the crucial 
power of declaring a state of siege, of suspending some of the 
vital constitutional guarantees, and of issuing emergency 
decrees. In a society torn by class conflicts of an unprecedented 
intensity there was little prospect for the smooth working. of 
parliamentary institutions. Everything pointed, even as early 
as 1919, to the development of a situation in which the power 
that wielded the “ w/tima ratio reipublica,” the resort to the force 
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of arms, had to become the real sovereign. In a sense which it 
is not easy to grasp for an Englishman, the Nazi jurist Carl 
Schmitt was right when he said that the power to declare a 
state of siege was the final test of sovereignty. 

In 1919 the answer which any German republican would 
have given to a line of reasoning such as this was simple: since 
the President was elected by the people, he was himself a force 
of democracy. The connection between Bonapartism and the 
plebiscite in a democratic constitution is not always sufficiently 
remembered on the Continent. Moreover, the first President, 
Friedrich Ebert, who had been elected by the National Assembly, 
was outwardly a “ socialist,” and his contacts with the militarist 
reaction were then known only to his intimates. But when, 
in 1925, Hindenburg became the second President, and the 
first to be elected by the people—though only by a relative 
majority—it seemed as if the conservative forces had been 
right from their own point of view in insisting upon the 
strengthenin - Tho the presidential power as a /ocum tenens for a 
monarch. at the event of 1925 was destined to inaugurate 
something infinitely more disastrous than a mere restoration, 
and that upon his second election in 1932, Hindenburg would 
obtain the votes of the Left as the “ lesser evil ” compared with 
Hitler, even the boldest prophet would have hesitated to predict. 

The discrepancy between the reality of power and the 
formally well-thought-out constitutional compromise embodied 
in the Weimar document leaps to the eye. In 1944 it is so evident 
that it hardly needs further emphasis. But in 1919 it was not so 
obvious. Then men and women inside and outside Germany 
were only too inclined to confound what was a momentary 
shifting of political power towards the Left and the temporary 
disappearance of the forces of reaction with a permanent change 
in the structure of the body politic—a situation which was to 
find a near parallel in France in 1936. The lesson for the future 
need not be elaborated: the premature attempt to formulate 
in terms of a constitutional compromise the relationship of 
powers the strength of which cannot be gauged must lead to 
a disaster—a truism which the lawyer is often apt to forget, the 
constitutional no less than the international lawyer. To-day, 
the Weimar Constitution has become a stern warning against 
“ blue-prints.” 

Nowhere was the clash between words and facts more 
apparent than in the field of the relationship between Church 
and State. The future of education, the power over the rising 
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generation, was one of the most hotly-contested problems 
within the Weimar coalition. It led to the famous “ school- 
compromise,” embodied in Art. 146, a compromise which 
established the principle of State Education, and of a common 
education of all children, but gave the Churches—and the 
Catholic Church in particular—the reality of the denominational 
school. The Centre (Catholic) Party had managed with great 
skill to use its political influence so as to secure to the Church 
continued domination of the State schools in the Catholic parts 
of the country, while generously conceding that—as a matter 
of law—this was to be an exception. 

That a democratic constitution does not deserve its name 
unless it provides for the participation of the people in local 
administration, was axiomatic to Hugo Preuss, the author of 
the first draft of the document, and a great champion of self- 
government. In retrospect, the premature abandonment of its 
power by the Central Council of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates in December,.1918, and the hasty election of a National 
Assembly a month afterwards, appear as major tragedies. These 
decisions involved the capitulation of the working class to the 
political and economic “‘ powers that be,” and they destroyed 
those vestiges of spontaneity in the building up of local bodies 
of administration which had been one of the most hopeful 
features of the events of 1918. In a country without a strong 
tradition of voluntary effort it was a mistake to superimpose a 
democratic constitutional structure upon an unreformed 
bureaucratic system of administration. It was an attempt 
equivalent to the building of a house from the roof. Preuss’s 
abortive proposal to substitute smaller units of administration 
for the Prussian State was a necessary corollary of democracy, 
not only because “ federalism ” had to be unreal where one of 
the members of the Federation comprised more than half of 
the population, but also—and chiefly—because the centralisation 
of the administrative processes in Berlin deprived the population 
of a large part of the country of any awareness that “democracy” 
was more than the exercise of a voting right. If decentralisation 
of administration is rightly thought to be a necessary ingredient 
of a real democracy in a country like Britain, this is a thousand 
times true for Germany, where spontaneous political action 
cannot be taken for granted. This decentralisation is inseparably 
bound up with that political “ re-education ” of which we now 
hear so much, and it is a more vital factor in the building up of 
a new Germany than the precise definition of the distribution 
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of jurisdictions between the central and the peripheral bodies. 
For that distribution itself, and, within certain limits, for the 
participation. of the units of local self-government in the conduct 
of affairs at the centre, some of the detailedsprovisions of the 
Weimar Constitution may serve as pattern for the future. Some, 
but not all. Few will deny that any future body representing 
the local units at the centre should be recruited by election from 
local representative bodies, and not, like the Reichsrat of the 
Constitution of 1919, by appointment of delegates acting under 
instructions given by local “‘ governments.” 

Lassalle’s famous warning that “Herr von Borsig is part 
of the Constitution ” stands at the beginning of the history of 
the German labour movement. It was and is the tragedy of 
the German working class that, ever since it first awoke to 
political consciousness, it had to fight that battle for formal 
democracy which, in other countries, was carried to a victorious 
conclusion by the representatives of a liberal middle class. 
“ Herr von Borsig,” i.e., the economic substratum of democracy, 
has remained outside the reach. of working class action, because 
the Left had to concentrate its strength upon the achievement 
and, later, the preservation of a democratic franchise and of 
responsible parliamentary government. The working class had 
to fill the gap left by the middle class parties when they deserted 
the cause of liberalism, allured by the fatal fascination of 
Bismarck’s Realpolitik. Despite all disillusions, and despite all 
its shortcomings, the Weimar Constitution became, after 1919, 
the rallying centre for many of the most promising forces of 
the Left. These men and women had not forgotten Lassalle’s 
warning, but they felt it their duty to uphold “the Constitution” 
at any price—even at the price of suppressing their own burning 
desire to meet the rising danger with adequate defensive 
weapons. The pathetic craving for “legality “ and “con- 
stitutionalism ” which paralysed the German Left and finally 
led to its downfall stands condemned in the eyes of the historian. 
But, in passing sentence, he may accord to the masses which 
were defeated by Hitler in 1933 the saving grace of the “ noble 
effort.” That the effort failed was, as we can see to-day in the 
clear light of subsequent history, due to the structural defects 
of the building erected in 1919. 

Whatever may .be the status and structure of a future 
Germany, the peace of Europe and of the world may partly 
depend on the willingness of our generation to learn the lesson 
taught by the events of twenty-five years ago. 
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WAR MATERIALS AND THE 
PLANNING OF PEACE’ 
| PART II 
‘By AuFRep Piummer, B.A., B.Liit., M.Sc.(Econ.), LL.D. 


METHODS AND MACHINERY OF CONTROL 

WO years before the outbreak of the second world 

war, there appeared a little book? in which a critical 

examination was made of the complaints of Germany, 

Italy and Japan that they were unfairly deprived of 

access to raw materials. There were, it appeared, no 
obstacles to the purchase, by any willing buyer, of raw materials 
in world markets in time of peace. On the contrary, with the 
exception of tin, the abundance and cheapness of raw materials 
during the decade 1927-37 was without precedent in modern 
history. What, then, did Germany, Italy and Japan really 
want? The answer then given—but apparently not accepted 
or believed by the British government or people—was that the 
three Powers were planning aggressive war on a very large 
scale, and for this purpose political control of the sources of 
various war materials was highly important, if not essential. 
Indeed, the Japanese and Italians had already opened the 
contest in China and Abyssinia. Germany was strengthening 
her position as far as she could by bloodless warfare—threats, 
blackmail, bullying, and the creation of internal chaos in other 
states—before finally launching her armies upon those who 
refused to be cowed into submission. In this preliminary 
sparring for position, the importance attached by the aggressors 
to overseas sources of raw materials is significant and serves to 
direct our attention to a relatively simple but potentially 

1 Part I of this article was published in The Political Quarterly, April-June, 1944. 
2 A. Plummer, Raw Materials or War Materials? (Gollancz, 1937.) 


3 J. A. Hobson reached the same conclusion in his book, Property and Improperty, 
published in the same year. “‘ Aggressive policies of forcible expansion are (he says) still 
explained by their spokesmen in terms Jc necessity. ... It is a matter of 
surprise that these arguments for expansion should still be accepted not merely by the 
ignorant multitude but by educated persons, even statesmen who have access to the 
economic facts of recent colonial history. The dramatisation of the conflict between the 
“haves ” and the “have-nots” among nations has been made the basis of appeal to 
international justice and humanity.... Yet it is certain that a reliable fact-finding 
Commission would dismiss the whole of this economic propaganda as illusory. . . . 
With few exceptions the raw materials and foodstuffs which populous or ill-provided 
countries cannot themselves produce are produced in superabundance by foreigners and 
are on sale to anyone who has the wherewithal to buy.” (Pp. 112 ¢¢ seq.) 
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werful’ means of preventing future wars. Power over raw 
materials, hitherto one of the principal causes of international 
friction, could be converted into a great obstacle to aggressive 
attacks: a modern version of the old prophecy (so far con- 
spicuously unfulfilled) that swords shall be beaten into plough- 
se The materials of warfare could become the means of 
maintaining peace. 

In our first section the essential materials to be included in 
this scheme have been described and discussed. Let us now 
proceed, firstly, to examine the possibility of setting up the 
necessary control machinery on an international scale, and 
secondly, to attempt to assess the chances of operating it 
successfully, so as to achieve the main object. I propose to 
approach the matter by asking whether there are any good 
reasons for thinking that such a scheme might be practicable ? 
Are there any favourable and encouraging circumstances and 
conditions ? 

Fortunately there are. In the first place, the total number of 
raw materials to be controlled is not large : no more than nine, 
if we exclude —— and nitrates. This, of course, raises the 
hope that the task may be accomplished with a quite moderate 
amount of international organisation. This hope is strengthened 
by the fact that the sources of the selected raw materials are not 
very widely scattered over the face of the earth. On the 
contrary, some of them (for example, nickel, vanadium, molyb- 
denum, cobalt, and natural rubber) are found or produced iin 
remarkably few separate places or regions. This is all to the 
good. Past experience in the formation of various international 
cartels to control raw materials, such as rubber or tin, shows 


‘clearly that the fewer the sources of supply and the smaller the . 


number of parties to the negotiations, the greater the likelihood 
of a successful outcome. Over 91 per cent of natural rubber 
is produced in Malaya, the East Indies, Siam and Indo-China— 
a fact that has been brought home to us recently with some 
force. Nickel comes largely from Canada, and only in very much 
smaller quantities from five or six other. parts of the world. The 
sources of supply of vanadium, cobalt and molybdenum are 
even fewer. Those of tungsten, chrome, manganese, copper 
and petroleum products, on the other hand, are rather more 
numerous, but not so numerous as to frustrate the formation, 
before the war, of several international combines. 

Five of the materials mentioned above (viz., petroleum 
products, natural rubber, nickel, nitrate and copper) have been 
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controlled and regulated in recent times on an international 
scale. Thus, in the petroleum industry, the Royal Dutch Shell 
and the Anglo-Persian-Burma groups of companies were acting 
in close collaboration throughout the greater part of the world, 
and among the largest shareholders we find the British, French 
and Australian governments. On the great Standard Oil Trust 
I wrote the following paragraph in a book published about 
nine ye ts ago: “The number of companies controlled (all 
over the vrurld) is over five hundred, and the total capital 
involved is estimated at approximately {£1,000 millions. In 
association with the Anglo-Persian Oil Company . . . and the 
Royal Dutch Shell combine the Standard Oil Trust has now 
entered into relations with the various German companies and 
groups ... which are trying to develop certain German 
patents for the extraction of oil from coal.” The great slump 
of 1930-31 helped to bring about an international agreement 
in the petroleum industry in which British, American, Dutch 
and Roumanian combines, producing between them 80 per 
cent of the world output, undertook co regulate exports. 

Turning to copper, one finds that an international combine, 
formed in 1926 under the lead of the great American copper 
corporations, wielded great power until the onset of the slump. 
In 1935 another international combine was formed in the 
copper industry. This time companies operating in Africa and 
Chile took the lead and made agreements with producers in 
the U.S.A., Canada, Peru and Mexico. The agreements covered, 
in all, about three-quarters of the world output of copper. 

The position regarding nickel is remarkably simple. Ninety- 
four per cent of the output is produced within the British 
Empire (chiefly in Canada) and most of this, together with the 
bulk of the United States’ output and some newly-developed 
deposits in Finland, is owned and controlled by the International 
Nickel Company of Canada, either directly or through its 
subsidiaries. The only other source of any importance is 
French New Caledonia, while Norway and Greece are minor 
sources—all, it will be noticed, within the ranks of: the United 
Nations at the present time. 

In the natural rubber industry, between 1922 and the 
outbreak of war, two important experiments in international 
control were made. The first was the famous “ Stevenson” 
scheme, which lasted from 1922 to 1928, but eventually failed 
because its price and production policies were unsound, and it 
included only producers in the British possessions of Malaya 
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and Ceylon. The second scheme, embodied in the Inter- 
national Agreement to Regulate the Production and Export of 
Rubber, dated 7th May, 1934, was much more comprehensive, 
for it covered not only British, but nearly all non-British sources 
of supply and it was made between the governments of France, 
Great Britain, India, Holland and Siam, who gave a solemn 
undertaking to enforce the terms of the Agreement within 
their territories. The second control scheme was thus solidly 
based and was controlled by a body called the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee, composed of fourteen members. 
Malaya had 4 representatives; Netherlands East Indies, 3 ; 
Ceylon, 2; India (with Burma), 1; French Indo-China, 1 ; 
N. Borneo, 1; Sarawak, 1; and Siam, 1. Records were kept 
of all stocks and exports of rubber from these territories, and 
various other regulations were made and enforced under this 
Agreement. 

After examining these and many other international cartels, 
one may fairly say that even before the war the control of raw 
materials by international public bodies was becoming more 
and more desirable, on purely economic grounds. The case 
for such action is immensely strengthened if it can also be made 
to contribute substantially to the prevention of war. 

Clearly, international regulation of output and export of the 
raw materials in our list is quite feasible from an organisational 
point of view, and we already possess some basic knowledge 
and experience. But, it is equally clear that the quantities (or 
“quotas ”) to be allocated to each state at any time must 
depend not only upon the requirements of its industries for 
civil purposes but also upon the quantity of armaments it is 
producing. Therefore, the control of essential raw materials 
which are also essential war materials cannot be severed from 
the international control of armaments. Whether this thorny, 
perennial problem will be satisfactorily solved after the present 
war nobody can say ; but if, at the end of the war, the United 
Nations enter into an Armaments Convention binding on all 
of them, and if they are also fully determined to control certain 
essential war materials, they could, by virtue of that control 
render it very difficult for other states to build up armed forces 
large enough to make aggressive war appear an attractive 
gamble. 

It will be noticed that these proposals do not have to await 
the negotiation of complete disarmament, or even substantial 
reductions in armaments, before they can be carried into 
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effect. All that is essential is that the quantity of certain raw 
materials to be used by any state for armament manufacture 
shall be openly stated and agreed upon in advance, so that the 
aggregate quotas of each state can be calculated by the 
International Control. 

Let us, then, assume that this particular portion of the 
post-war armaments problem will be solved, and that a raw 
materials control scheme is to be instituted. What should 
be the essentials of such a scheme? These, in broad outline, 
appear to be as follows: 

1.—The Governments of the United Nations, acting 
through a Supreme Council, would have to become parties 
to a treaty affirming their intention to act canes to 
control and distribute certain raw materials with strict 
justice for peaceful uses, and setting up 
(a2) a Permanent International Commission to exercise 

supreme supervision over the whole scheme, and 
(b) a Permanent International Organisation, divided into 
nine or ten sections, one for each of the listed raw materials. 

2.—By the same treaty or a supplementary series of 
separate treaties, nine or ten international control boards 
could be created, each forming part of the Permanent 
International Organisation, and being responsible for the 
proper control and regulation of the particular raw material 
within its charge. The boards could consist of representa- 
tives from the various producing countries, and representa- 
tion might be made roughly proportional to size mi average 
annual output. This, however, should not be carried so 
far as to make the boards very large and unwieldy. It 
might be possible to allocate only one representative 
among several small producers. 

3.—It would be necessary to bring into the scheme 
certain states not included among the United Nations. 
These fall into two classes : hostile belligerents (i.e. “Axis 
Nations ”) ; and non-belligerents. The “ Axis Nations,” 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Finland and Siam, could be brought into the scheme under 
the terms of peace. The non-belligerents, consisting for 
present purposes of Turkey, Portugal and Argentina, 
would very probably come voluntarily into the scheme, 
for they are all small nations with much to gain from the 
preservation of peace. 

4.—On the Permanent International Commission and 
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the various control Boards a majority vote should be 
sufficient: unanimity should certainly not be required. 
Voting power on each of the control Boards might very 
well be made proportional to the average annual output 
of the various States represented. 

5.—No State should be permitted to resign. 

6.—An appropriate ales of International Inspecting 
Delegates should be appointed and sent to reside in each 
producing and consuming country or group of adjacent 
countries. 

7.—All unsettled disputes or complaints would be 
referred to a special section of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. If the evidence showed serious or 
suspicious abuse and contravention, the Permanent Court 
of International Justice should have power to order 
provisional economic sanctions, viz., immediate suspension 
of deliveries of all supplies of controlled raw materials to 
the delinquent or suspected power; and simultaneously 
to refer the matter to the Supreme Council of the United 
Nations. The latter must be so constructed as to be able 
to take swift and effective action against a recalcitrant 
State, for such a State may be a potential aggressor. This 
evidently calls for ap International Police Force, main- 
tained in great strength, based. upon a limited number of 
strategic centres throughout the world, and ready at all 
times to obey the orders of the Supreme Council. 

In the majority of cases—perhaps in all cases—the immediate 
and complete imposition of provisional economic sanctions 
would probably be quite sufficient to bring from the recalcitrant 
state either satisfactory explanations, or an apology and 
assurances of present and future compliance with the provisions 
of the original Treaty. 

The present owners of the listed raw-materials need not be 
bought out. Existing companies and their staffs could remain, 
but would work under the general supervision (mainly as to 
output and exports) of, the International Control very much as 
they have done in the recent past under the international cartels 
in the rubber, tin and other industries. . Users would place 
otders through the usual business channels for their require- 
ments for non-watlike purposes and they would be supplied at 
reasonable world. prices. Any abnormal increases in the 
quantities demanded would be investigated and would have to 
be justified by proof of /egitimate need. 
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At this point, lest we fall into the error of presenting an 
over-opt.mistic picture, we must deal with certain dangers and 
difficulties which appear to lie in the path. 

In the first place, it is hardly to be expected that the powerful 
persons and corporations who own and control the raw 
materials in our list will willingly relinquish control to a 
superior, international authority. Doubtless they will not 
regard with equanimity the prospect of being able to sell their 
products for peaceful purposes ov/y. “* Business is business,” 
and if the Japanese government is eager to buy large and 
increasing quantities of basic war materials for use against the 
U.S.A. when the time is ripe ; and if the Government of the 
United States is prepared to buy even larger quantities of the 
same materials in order tosprepare to ward off the attack when 
it comes, who shall dare to hinder or prevent the development 
of such a highly profitable situation? It is by no means 
fantastic to contemplate a situation in which private enterprise, 
powerfully organised and thoroughly alarmed, working with 
the agents of states not genuinely peaceable, might try to 
wreck the plan by every available means. Bold, drastic counter- 
measures may be required ; action without precedent may have 
to be taken in order to over-ride certain private interests. But 
what does this weigh when thrown into the balance against 
the public benefits of security from aggression and the horrors 
of frequent wars ? 

If the scheme is to have any chance of lasting success it 
must be patently fair to all parties, both in its original design 
and in its subsequent operation. But it should not be indulgent. 
So long as raw materials are made available at reasonable 
prices for all legitimate peaceful purposes, no state can fairly 
complain that its nationals are being persecuted and their trade 
destroyed by “lack of access to raw materials.” Once the 
United Nations are convinced of the essential justice of the 
scheme, they must tolerate no contravention, no attempts at 
sabotage or obstruction, from any person, corporation or state. 

Such action for the public good can spring only from a 
close association of nations pursuing common purposes. It 
would be unwise, however, not to face the danger that, as time 
passes, the United Nations may not remain united. The 
construction and working of any international control scheme 
demands unity of purpose and willing, broad-minded co-opera- 
tion. In the case we are considering, each state would have 
to be prepared not only to do its part in bringing into the 
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scheme the producers and consumers under its jurisdiction, 
and keeping them in; but also to permit and facilitate within 
its territories continual inspection and supervision by the 
representatives of the International Commission. 

The geographical distribution of the sources of our chosen 
group of raw materials is, on the whole, very favourable to 
our scheme at the present time. But human affairs, especially 
in modern times, are essentially dynamic, and we cannot be 
certain that: no changes in the existing situation will’ occur. 
New sources of supply of one or more of these raw materials 
may be discovered in other parts of the world; or close 
substitutes may be found or produced synthetically. Clearly, 
the operation of the plan would at once put a premium upon 
such discoveries, and attempts would undoubtedly be made 
by every ingenious, potential aggressor anxious to evade the 
control and sabotage the scheme. | 

Therefore, as a safeguard, it would be necessary to set up, 
as part of the machinery of control, a Technical and Research 
Section to collect information, to study it carefully and give 
early warning of all such moves. The International Commission 
would probably find it necessary to extend its control over all 
new sources and substitutes, in order to preserve the power 
and effectiveness of the original scheme. 

Another rather difficult task with which the Commission 
would have to cope would be the control of supplies re-trans- 
ferred from the ostensible user to an actual user. For example, 
if the normal trade of a certain state began to decline, surplus 
essential raw materials, no longer required for civil purposes, 
might be quickly diverted to the production of armaments and 
munitions of war. In other words, an attempt might be made 
to conceal the fact that a gap had appeared between legitimate 
past and present raw material requirements. Of course, in 
special circumstances, such as the accidental destruction of large 
supplies of controlled raw materials, such transfers might be 
quite legitimate and desirable, and could be effected by the issue 
of special licences from the International Commission. But 
means of checking illegitimate, surreptitious transfers of con- 
trolled materials from civil to military uses would have to be 
devised. 

In conclusion, we cannot emphasise too strongly the great 
significance of the psychological and political factors. The 
necessary international control machinery could soon be set up 
and no insuperable organisational difficulties are likely to arise. 
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But we shall need more than international machinery. We shall 
need faith in the — of the scheme, and the will and wisdom 
to work it. We shall need in peace, as in war, honest, alert, 


and far-sighted political leadership. We shall need the support: 


of public opinion. We shall need to arouse the interest of men 
and women everywhere—in field and factory, in the workshop 
and in the home. The masses of the people everywhere ought 
to support the scheme wholeheartedly, for it promises not only 
fair play to all, but a strong safeguard against the sort of inter- 
national foul play which has brought down upon millions of 
otdinary decent folk the present cataclysm of destruction and 
death. The wonders of organisation achieved in war can 
certainly be repeated after the war, given the will to create a 
permament peace by every available means. Once inaugurated 
and provided with honest administration, the control of 
essential war materials would become, in less than a generation, 
an accepted and established instrument of international order, 
justice and good government. 
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THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


By Marcaret Coie 


I 

HE Fabian Society, whose diamond jubilee was 

celebrated this January, has some claim to be a 

unique specimen in the political world. It is, since 

the dissolution of the Social-Democratic Fedetation, 

the oldest Socialist society in this country; it is 
almost certainly the oldest Socialist society in the world; and » 
it is certainly in membership the smallest Society which has 
ever exercised so much political influence over so long a period. 
The membership and the activity of the Society have fluctuated 
from time to time; but, fluctuations notwithstanding, it has 
_ remained the Fabian Society, and the odd name which it chose 
for itself in 1884 has retained its significance throughout the 
sixty years which have followed. 

The Society was born with -no flourish of trumpets; it 
sidled into existence in the most unobtrusive way. In October 
of 1883 Edward Pease and Frank Podmore—who had met by 
chance while looking for a ghost in a house at Hampstead— 
were present at the first meeting of Thomas Davidson’s Fellow- 
ship of the New Life, “‘ whose ultimate aims shall be the recon- > 
struction of Society in accordance with the highest moral 
principles,” its first object being “the cultivation of a perfect 
character in each and all.” This organisation (whose secretary 
for a time was Ramsay MacDonald) maintained a quiet existence 
for fifteen years; but in the meantime, in January, 1884, by a 
vote of nine members to two, it budded off a new body which 
called itself the Fabian Society, in allusion to the methods of 
the Roman general: “ For the right moment you must wait, 
as Fabius did most patiently . . . but when the right moment 
comes you must strike hard, as Fabius did, br your waiting will 
be vain and fruitless.” 

The new Society, the names of whose original members 
are preserved in manuscript at the present Fabian offices, 
started operations with an Executive Committee of three 
members, a secretary (Pease) whose flat was its official address, 
and a capital of thirteen shillings and ninepence, contributed 
by the members present at the first meeting. It did not mention 
Socialism until it was ten weeks old; and only in its third 
Tract, published in June, did it publicly announce that it “had 
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in view the advancement of Socialism in England.” It issued 
no annual reports until 1889, and had no journal until Fabian 
News appeared in 1891. In 1889—the year of Fabian Essays— 
it had only 130-140 members, although these had for some years 
included the great quartette, Shaw, Webb, Olivier, and Graham 
Wallas, as well as Hubert Bland, the treasurer, and Pease, its 
secretary and guardian watch-d6g for over thirty years, and it 
had already issued the second most famous of all Fabian 
publications, Facts for Socialists. 


II 

From 1889, however, there came a twofold change which 
put the Society into the middle of the political map. First was 
the publication of the Essays. These were delivered originally 
as a seties Of unadvertised lectures in the winter of 1888-9; 
they were subsequently co-operatively revised by the lecturers, 
edited by Bernard Shaw, and issued by the venturesome Society 
at its own expense in December, 1889. The instant_success— 
a success prolonged for many years—of this attempt to provide 
a body of doctrine for an English Socialist movement needs no 
recapitulation here. Even to-day, with the exception of the 
contribution of Annie Besant (of whom more hereafter), the 
’ Essays date remarkably little. Their thought is the thought of 
Bentham, Mill, Ricardo, and all the tradition of English 
radicalism, pursued to its iepical end in a Socialist community. 
What they do lack, as Webb pointed out in Jater years, is any 
sense of the_means to the end, of the institutions of English 
life through which the change must come. The Essayists might 
have learnt this lesson from Marx, if they had not been tempera- 
mentally averse from reading him ; as, it was, they had to learn 
the second half of the Fabian contribution to social science 
from the other member of the great partnership—Beatrice 
Potter—who even at the moment of the publication of the 
Essays was feeling her way, in spite of Alfred Marshall’s 
discouragement of her efforts, to a study of the Co-operative 
Movement and later of the Trade Unions. 

Fabian Essays made an instant sensation. It was followed 
up by a lightning campaign of lectures on Socialism in the 
provinces, conducted largely by that brilliant propagandist 
Annie Besant, who in her reaction from Bradlaugh’s secularist 
individualism made a rocket-like flight through the Fabian 
Society until before 1890 was over she had come to earth again 
and buried herself in the Theosophical Society. Whatever 
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Annie Besant was, she was certainly not a typical Fabian; nor 
in the main were her converts ; they were working-class people 
who were crying out for a simple Socialist creed. 

While the influence lasted, it swelled the Fabian Society into 
a body of over three thousand members, five-sixths of them 
in the provinces; but with the disappearancezof Mrs. Besant 
and the foundation of the I.L.P. (in which the Fabian Society 
played its part) the provincial membership joined Keir Hardie’s 
new organisation, and,the Fabian Society returned to its 
business of quietly building up its central membership, which 
by the time of the Boer War had reached nearly nine hundred. 
The most tangible results on the organisation were the starting 
of Fabian News and the daring decision to pay the secretary a 
pound a week. 

The characteristics of this decade, which was possibly the 
most formative and the most influential in the Society’s history, 
deserve rather closer study. What first emerges is the enormous 
amount of actual work done by the members of the Society as 
well as by its leaders. “Two Fabian committee meetings a 
week ” writes Bernard Shaw to Ellen Terry in 1897—what 
would the present Fabian Executive make of that ? But beside 
this we have to set such facts as the 3,400 lectures given during 
1892 by 117 members, the regularly-attended fortnightly 
meetings of members, and the searching way in which each 
Fabian Tract, even when written by those best known in the 
Society, was perused and criticised by the others. 

Many have read Webb’s observation that “ the work of the 
Fabian Society is the sum of the work of individual Fabians ” ; 
but not so many realise how much this work was in itself a 
co-operation, extending even to the revision by the leaders of 
one another’s books. To quote Shaw again: “the Webbs’ 
great new treatise on Democracy, which I have to help in 
revising ” ; and it was quite in keeping with the tradition that 
during the 1919 railway strike both Shaw and Webb should 
turn up with manifestoes to be issued under-the signature of 
J. H. Thomas, though neither of their styles could have remained 
for a moment unrecognised. ; 

It was this sense of continued and active partnership which 
partly accounted for the rather engaging parish-magazine quality 
of Fabian News— Frank Podmore,” says an early issue, “ has 
married Miss E. O. Bramwell, and vice versa ”’—a characteristic 
which it maintained with little change until the present paper 


1 Industrial Democracy, theit second big book. 
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shortage reduced it to a cold compressed news-sheet about as 
sympathetic as a page of Bradshaw ;} the same cause also cer- 
tainly helped to account for the remarkable effectiveness of 
Fabian propaganda. During the period under review, to take 
only a few examples, the Fabian Society (2) won the new 
London County Council for the Progressives by means of a 
barrage of facts and questions for candidates ; () in the famous 
article “To Your Tents, O Israel,” declared, seven years before 
the foundation of the Labour Representation Committee, the’ 
two capitalist parties were broken reeds and, that the Trade 
Unions would have to provide their own members of Parliament; 
(c) succteded, through the agency of a barely-known member 
of the Society, in forcing upon a startled Liberal Party the 
Newcastle Programme of 1891 ;? and (d) a year or two after 
the end of the period, was practically responsible for the better 
parts of the Balfow Education Act of 1902. It was on this 
occasion that the Education Office, taking a step without 
precedent (and, so far as I know, without recurrence) for a 
Government Office, asked for proofs of the Fabian Tract on 
Education to distribute in advance to its officials. 

Furthermore, the Fabians were rapidly creating confidence 
in themselves as persons to whom it was safe to go for informa- 
tion and assistance and who, moreover, might safely be entrusted 
with the spending of large sums. They ran tuition by corte- 
spondence course—until the foundation of Ruskin College ; 
they bought and circulated travelling book-boxes in the days 
before Carnegie and University Tutorial Classes had made books 
easy of access; in the midst of their production of Tracts, of 
which 103 were published between 1889 and 1901, they issued, 
in What to Read on Social and Economic Subjects, one of the first 
catalogues raisonnés of social studies. In 1885 a Mr. Millar of 
Edinburgh presented them with £1,090 to run a huge conference 
on Industrial Remuneration, and, more important, in 1894 the 
Hutchinson Trust, a legacy from an old Fabian, gave them 
nearly ten times as much, which the Executive Committee with 
great foresight decided not to put into current expenditure but 
to employ partly on financing provincial lectures on Socialism 
and partly on founding the body which is now the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 


11t is, perhaps, worth noticing that, in the days when to avow oneself a Socialist 

some considerable courage, the Fabian Society habitually issued a printed list of 

its membership, and only discontinued the practice because of the assistance it gave to 
advertising touts. 


2 The full story of the adoption of the Newcastle Programme, interesting as it is, is too 
long to tell here. 
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In 1896, the Fabian Society was asked to take part, withthe 
Trades Union Congress, in a Conference of International 
Socialist Workers. The Report of Fabian Policy which ‘the 
Society submitted with its resolutions for that Conference! is 
so illuminating on the nature and the methods of the Society 
that it is worth quotation. 

1.—The Mission of the Fabians. 

The objéct “Of the Fabian Society is to persuade the 
English people to make their political constitution thor- 
oughly democratic and so to socialise their industries as 
to make the livelihood of the people entirely independent 
of private Capitalism. 

The Fabian Society endeavours to pursue its Socialist 
and Democratic objects with complete singleness of aim. 
For example : 

It has no distinctive opinions on the Marriage Question, 
Religion, Art, abstract Economics (!), historic Evolution, 
Currency, or any other subject than its own special business 
of practical Democracy and Socialism. 

It brings all the pressure and. persuasion in its power 
to bear on existing forces, caring nothing by what name 
any party calls itself, or what principles, Socialist or other, 
it, professes, but having regard solely to the tendency of 
its actions, supporting those which make for Socialism 
and Democracy, and opposing those which are reactionary. 

It does not propose that the practical steps towards 
Social-Democracy should be carried out by itself, or by’ 
any other specially organised society or party. 

It does not ask the English people to join the Fabian 
Society.? 
3.—Fabian Toleration, 

The Fabian Society, far from holding aloof from other 
bodies, urges its members to lose no opportunity of joining 
them and permeating them with Fabian ideas as far as 
possible. Almost all organisations and moverhents contain 
elements making for Socialism, no matter how remote the 
sympathies and intentions of their founders may be from 
those of the Socialists. On the other hand, unintentionally 


1 Written by Shaw and published as Tract No. 70. Well worth reading in full. 


2 This was very true. Up till 1912, at any rate, entry to the Fabian Society, while not 
as difficult as entry to the Russian Communist Party, was not easy. The present Leader 
of the Labour Party has told how, on penetrating in 1909 to a basement in Clement’s Inn, 
he and a friend were greeted by the General Secre as though they had been a couple 
of blackbeetles and forced to give adequate reasons for their presence. Fabian practice, 
in this respect, has softened with the years. ; 
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reactionary proposals are constantly being brought forward 
in Socialist bodies. Fabians are therefore encouraged to 
join all other organisations, Socialist or non-Socialist, in 
which Fabian work can be done. 
6.—Fabian Compromise. 
The Fabian Society, having learnt from cxperience that 
Socialists cannot have their own way in everything any 
more than other people, recognises that in a Democratic 
Community Compromise is a necessary condition of 
political progress. ‘ 
(Other sections deal in the same style with Fabian views on 
democracy, individualism, freedom of thought, the Press, the 
middle class, etc.) 

14.—Finally. 

The Fabian Society does not put Socialism forward as 
a panacea for the ills of human society, but only for those 
produced by defective organisation of industry and by a 
radically bad distribution of wealth. 

It did not, however, refuse collaboration for limited objec- 
tives with Societies whose views of their Socialist function were 
rather different from its own. Examples are: a not very happy 
association under the chairmanship of William Morris with the 
Hammersmith Socialist Society (all that was left of Morris’s 
Socialist League) and the S.D.F.; the long-continued partner- 
ship with the IL.L.P. and the Trade Unions, which turned 
eventually into the Labour Party ; and a joint committee on 
Socialist propaganda with the I.L.P., formed a few years before 
the last war and broken up when the I.L.P. adopted its anti- 
war. line. 

Il , 

The Boer War brought about the first really sharp dispute 
in the Fabian Society. : A number of influential members were 
strongly pro-Boer and desired the Society to align itself with 
the anti-war campaign. The leaders, including Webb and 
Shaw, were inclined to say “a plague on both your houses ” 
and to point out that neither Dutch farmers nor gold-diggers 
of doubtful origin cared a button for the rights or the conditions 
of the natives.. After some hot debate, the members of the 
Society were asked whether they thought the Society ought to 
produce a statement on the war, and by a fairly narrow majority 
decided that it ought not. Between twenty and thirty members, 
including Henry Massingham and Ramsay MacDonald, resigned 


1 See Shaw, Fabianism and the Empire, for a statement of their point of view. 
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as a result; but the Society generally proceeded steadily on 
its way, busy with the Education Bill, but not taking much 
notice either of the progress of the Labour Representation 
Committee or of politics in general, and neither gaining nor 
losing much in membership until after the 1906 election. 

The results of that election seem to have taken the Society 
by surprise, as they ‘certainly did the Webbs. As a result of 
the great radical break-through and the seething social discon- 
tent of the years between 1906 and the outbreak of war, the 
membership began to rise again rapidly. Another rocket, this 
time bearing the name H. G. Wells, flew into the Society with 
a brilliant paper entitled This Misery of Boots and flew out again 
_ in a fury almost before there had been time for all the changes 
he wished to make even to be discussed. Old provincial 
societies revived and new ones were founded ; young men and 
women from the Universities flocked to ‘join; forty-eight 
Tracts were issued in seven years; Executive elections were 
hotly contested, one polling 78 per cent of the membership ; ° 
by 1913 there were thirty-nine provincial and eleven university 
societies, six London groups and a membership of 2,800 with 
possibly another 800-1,000 who were members of provincial 
societies only. 

But to the historian this‘ revival has a febrile quality which 
is absent from the earlier movement. It was not peculiar to 
the Fabian Society; in all parts of the “progressive” world 
there was apparent the same half-articulate but bitter discontent 
described so well in George Dangerfield’s Strange Death of 
Liberal England, which fulminated now against the Liberals, 
now against the embryo Labour Party, now against the 
opponents of women’s suffrage, now against the Trade Unions, 
now against the family, the stage censorship, the marriage laws, 
or what you will, and now against the collectivist philosophy 
of the Fabian leaders. The world of Victoria was in fact 
breaking up, and no one knew quite what was coming. 

What is noticeable in the Fabian Society records is the ° 
extent to which the new recruits, from Wells onwards, appeared 
to mislike and to distrust the Society’s policy and its practice. 
They all wanted it to be or to do something different ; the only 
difficulty was that they could not agree what. All sorts of 
proposals appear and disappear—that the Society should become 
an immensely large propagandist body, and that it should 
confine itself to doing research ; that it should disaffiliste from 
the Labour Party, and that it should expel from membership 
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all who belonged to either of the older parties. Under such 
circumstances, it was fairly easy for the Executive, aided b 
the natural conservatism of the older members, to defeat the 
successive waves of reform and revolt; but when the Old 
Gang, as Pease called it, triumphed over the last of these, the 
“Right Moment ” group led by Clifford Allen and G. D. H. 
Cole, their victory was won at the price of losing for the Society 
the driving force of the new generation. 

Beatrice Webb, who did not join the Executive Committee 
until 1912, and was not so deeply imbued with the collectivist 
tradition, saw to some extent what was happening. After the 
gteat campaign for the break-up of the Poor Law, in which, 
of course, many of the new recruits took part, had finally 
proved a failure and broken itse!” against Lloyd George’s 
Insurance Bill, she made a great ef . to come to terms with 
the rebels, particularly the Guild Socialist and Syndicalist rebels.1 
She tried to woo the university young men, and by initiating 
special inquiries, such as the inquiry into the Control of 
Industry, which was the beginning of the Fabian Research 
Department, she endeavoured to find the young men work on 
which they might spread themselves. But the rebels were 
unaccommodating ; they would have nothing whatever to do 
with collectivism ; they manned the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment—but they took it out of the control of the Executive and 
finally away from the Society altogether. The split, accentuated 
by the blank hostility of the Webbs to the Russian Revolution 
in its early days, was not effectively healed until more than 
twenty years had passed. 

IV 

The War, then, found the Fabian Society with a great part 
of its new membership lost again, either to the Forces or to 
‘the growing and independent Research Department. Nor did 
it do much during the War to revive its prestige, other than 
initiating the very fruitful procedure of hiring skilled research 
workers to do a particular job. Leonard Woolf’s two important 
books, Empire and Commerce in Africa and International Govern- 
ment, as well as studies of the rural problem in England, of 

1 She had previously announced, at a public dinner, that she did not intend to be 


reckoned as one of the Old Gang, but would in future lead the Fabian Nursery—though 
she was fifty-one at the time. 

* Eventually they in their turn lost control of the Labour Research Department (as it 
became) to a Communist group; but the Fabian tradition of accurate and trustworthy 
service proved so strong that even when anti-Communist feeling was at its height, the 
Labour Research Department’s Trade Union affiliates largely stood by it in defiance of 
all menacing circulars from headquarters. 
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State and private insurance, and of the British Commonwealth | 
of Nations were produced in this way. But the two principal 
developments of British Labour in wartime—the War Emergency 
Workers’ Natiorial Committee and the reconstitution of the 
Labour Party on its present. basis and with a defined Socialist 
programme—were the work of Webb himself, not of the Fabian 
Society. 

Oe the Labour revival after the war affected the 
Fabian Society hardly at all; those who might have jcined it 
turned rather to the I.L.P., or the new Divisional Labour 
Parties, particularly the Westminster Labour Party. It continued 
to publish a lessening trickle of Tracts, and to circulate boxes 
of books which got steadily more and more out of date; its 
name meant something in the counsels of the Labour Party, 
and a good deal more to foreign Socialists ; but it retired into 
a quiet backwater, supported financially by a regular Summer 
School—which the General Secretary seldom attended—the 
regular Autumn Lectures, filled to overflowing by the many 
who wanted to listen to Bernard Shaw, and a gradually 
diminishing number of faithful adherents ; by 1939 the effective 
—i.e. paying—membership had fallen to less than a thousand ; 
and it is an ironic comment that the last Tract issued before the 
new revival was entitled Our Ageing Population. Vatious new 
groups formed during the twenties and thirties failed to offset 
the growing inertia, the only exception being a Local Govern- 
ment Bureau, which under W. A. Robson maintained a lively 
existence until it was snuffed out in the 1932 slump. In the 
later years, the files of Fabian News and the Annual Reports 
show clear: signs of somnolence, the phrasing, and even some 
of the figures, remaining unchanged from year to year, as 
though they had been kept in standing type. 

Meantime, in 1931, the patlous state of the Labour Party 
after the election had set some of its leaders, notably Clement 
Attlee and Stafford Cripps, searching for more up-to-date lines 
of political thinking and research. They made contact with 
G. D. H. Cole, who had for some time been organising! a 
group of Socialists, including a number of young men recently 
down from Oxford. The result of these discussions was the 
foundation, with the approving support of the Webbs, Arthur 
Henderson, and Hugh Dalton, of the New Fabian Research 
Bureau which, dévoting its main attention to research and 
leaving political propaganda to others, gradually built up a 


1 Through the Society for Socialist Inquiry and Propaganda, whose separate existence 
came to and end in 1932. 
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distinguished and hard-working membership, which by 1939 
had reached over 800. By that time, it was clear that the 
existence of two bodies sharing the same name was unnecessary 
.and confusing. Heroic efforts by Emil Davies, the treasurer, 
having succeeded in clearing off the clinging debt of the Fabian 
Society, the way was now clear for an amalgamation, which was 
completed by June, 1939. Beatrice Webb, now in her eighty- 


of the reformed Society. G. D.H. Cole became its Chairman, 
and John Parker, who is now on the Front Bench of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, its general secretary. 


V 

The sequel, the raising of the membership to something 
between five and six thousand, the revival of fifty or sixty 
provincial societies, and the steady stream of tracts, pamphlets, 
and books which have poured out, is a matter of current 
politics rather than of history. The war, which has been a 
hindrance by restricting paper supplies and carrying off or over- 
working the best workers, has yet helped in that it has stimulated 
the public demand for Socialist thinking while the political 
truce has been hamstringing the local Labour Parties. One 
change, however, from the early days of the Society must be 
noted. Political research, and political education, is still the 
main business of the Society. But political research has become 
much more skilled and much more all-embracing since the days 
when the Fabian Society could observe that “ it had no opinions 
on the currency ” ; at the same time, the type of worker upon 

f whom the Society can draw has become much more fully 
\ occupied, at least in his active years.!| It would be impossible, 
\ to-day, to hold Executive meetings twice a week, or, notwith- 
standing all the voluntary contributions of members, to answer 
inquiries, to provide material for Parliamentary speeches and 
questions and for books and pamphlets, by conscripting the 
E.C. or even leading members of the Society. Nor are there 
available now, as there were before 1914, young men and 
women who can afford to work voluntarily for a political 
organisation while they look round and take their pick of a 
career; competition is too keen. A paid research staff is 
therefore essential—and expensive even if underpaid. It is all 
part of the complication of modern society, and of our painfully 


1 Some historian or some economist might one day evaluate the “ social dividend ” 
which has accrued to this country as a result of the unearned income of £1,000 a yeat 
which Richard Potter left to his eighth daughter. 
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slow (and still incomplete) realisation of the fact that social, no 
less than scientific, research needs proper apparatus. The 
Fabian Society of to-day is a body which costs a good deal to 
run; but it could no more carry out the job which the Fabian 
Society of 1896 set itself on the resources of that date than a 
modern politician could become Prime Minister at twenty-four. 


VI 

It only remains to add a brief summing-up. Since 1884, 
the Fabian Society has almost entirely changed its personnel, 
and to a very large extent its methods of working. It still 
endeavours, as it said in 1896, to employ incontrovertible facts 
and figures to show the British public that Socialism is the only 
thing that will cure the economic evils from which they suffer, 
and that if they want Socialism they can have it ; to this end, it 
still endeavours to make sure that its facts and conclusions will 
stand up to any criticism which may be brought to bear; and 
this has been recognised, not aiways conveniently, by the 
number of requests which continually turn up that the Fabian 
Society should take up, investigate and pronounce on this or 
that question. Its impartiality, granted its Socialist principles, 
has been generally recognised. 

But it has also recognised its limitations, and has realised 
the undesirability of meddling in matters which were not its 
proper concern and in which it had no special competence. 
Though it has issued Manifestoes and statements from time to 
time, it has never fallen into the delusion common to many 
organisations, particularly the smallest, that passing a resolution 
on war, peace, reconstruction or other large subjects is doing 
something. This attitude may upon occasion have caused the 
Society to take too narrow or too insular an attitude—Shaw, in 
an article in the current Fabian Quarterly, points out how difficult 
he found .it to induce his colleagues in the first decade of this 
century to believe that events on the Continent of Europe 
concerned them in any way ; but it certainly made for stability 
and effectiveness in its own chosen task. ‘The extreme case, 
possibly, is the “ self-denying ordinance ” embodied in the 
present Rules, which prevents the Society, as a Society, from 
passing any resolution of a pqjitical character; though Com- 
mittees of the Society may, and do, freely express their views 
upon the subjects with which they are concerned. 

The refusal of the Society’s membership to make a pro- 
nouncement on the Boer War may be an instance of this ; it is 
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also an instance of its extreme reluctance to force an issue 
which might result in a split. The Society has always set its 
face firmly against anything like heresy-hunting in its ranks, 
nor has it ever formulated a faith that was rigidly binding on 
its members. The Fabian Basis—first formulated in 1887 and 
finally abolished in 1939—Wwas never a full confession of faith, 
but more a statement of the main points upon which Fabians 
were agreed. Outside the Basis, every Fabian might hold what 
views he liked and do what he chose to advance them. 
Furthermore—and this is very important—the Fabian — 
Society was never solipsist ; it never developed—and I trust it 
never will—the kind of institutional loyalty that behaves like a 
dog-in-the-manger to any other institution. It never felt that 
England could only be saved by the Fabian Society, or even 
that any particular job was the Fabian Society’s private property. 
Where it felt others could do the work better, it retired from 
the scene, as when it gave up its early branches to the LLP., 
or its correspondence courses to Ruskin College, or economic 
education to the London School of Economics. It filled in 
gaps—sometimes very important gaps—but it never sought to 
acquire a vested interest in the work which it was doing, 
Finally, it was as British as they make ’em. In the early 
days its membership was almost entirely British; a name like 


. that of Sergius Stepniak stands out like a beacon in the regular 


monthly list of enrolments.! Since 1918, and still more since 
1933, that is no longer true ; nevertheless, the general character 
remains British, and this perhaps makes it more possible for 
foreign comrades of varying types and nationality to feel that 
the Fabian International Bureau is a place where they will be 
welcomed and their problems discussed without their having 
to undergo an examination of a Gestapo type. At any rate, as 
Louis de Brouckére, himself a life-long friend of the Society, 
said at the Jubilee Reunion in January: “ You in England do 
not realise how much the Fabian name has meant to the 
Socialists of Europe.” We who have taken over from the 
founders trust that it will never mean less. 


1 Though, of course, distinguished foreign Socialists, such as Anatole France, were 
always eagerly entertained. . 
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Tue Roap To Serrpom. By F. A. Hayek. (Rowtledge. viiit+184 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 
REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION OF OUR Time. By Harorp J. Lasxr. 

(Allen & Unwin. 367 pp. 155.) 

FarrH, REASON AND Crviuisation. By Harotp J. Lasxit. (Gollancz. 
vi+203 pp. 6s.) 
ROFESSOR FRIEDRICH AUGUST VON HAYEK’S new book, 
which has received a good deal of publicity, *>ises the whole question 
of the unsolved dilemma between planning and freedom, though 
it does not attempt to deal with the real problems of to-day. 
His thesis is neither new nor complex. The world took the wrong turning 
by mistake. The present trend toward monopoly was not inevitable. The 
socialist argument for conscious planning and for nationalising the means 
of production fails on economic grounds. Unemployment is necessarily 
associated with charige. The elimination of insecurity would involve 
retrogression. Nor could there be much economic progress by planning. 
The plea of progressives that extremes of inequality nullifies personal 
freedom, is—in his view—a confusion of freedom with “ power” [sic] 
Economic freedom, as a pre-requisite of any other freedom, is a freedom of 
choice and initiative. Thus the system of private property is the most 
important guarantee of all freedom even to those who do not own property. 
Competition is no respecter of persons and enables an absence of arbitrary 
power. The rule of law enables impartiality ; without it agreement would 
be necessary on everything, and as it is not forthcoming it would have to 
be enforced. Planning, once introduced, spreads; the worst get on top, 
they establish a tyrannical control over the smallest details of private life. 
It leads to compulsion in every respect, including the choice of occupation 
and consumption. If the state ceases merely to “ hold the ring,” it must 
become a Leviathan which imposes upon its members its views on all 
moral questions. The only solution compatible with personal freedom is 
to get back to Liberalism, which must not be interpreted as mere /aisser-faire 
but a “ national framework for competition.” The Gladstonian English 
tradition which “ we in this country ” ought to uphold, is being undermined 
by sinister German doctrines of totalitarianism. International peace can be 
maintained only by a federal system. This must in its functions be equally 
restricted to upholding international law. This involves the restriction 
of the powers of the constituent states and thus lets the individual “ free ” 
in international relations. 

Let us first turn to some points of economics invelved in this argument 
which so sweepingly condemns all progressives in this country, whether 
Tory or Labour, of Nazi propensities. As a professional who claims to 
convict amateurs and cranks (page 5) of dishonesty and ignorance (page 73), 
we are entitled to expect that his case is most strongly buttressed on these 
points, which are, moreover, the sole points where empirical verification 
is possible. 
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(1) He wishes to establish the fact that “ the tenaency towards monopoly 
and planning is not the result of any’ specific facts beyond our control, 
but the product of opinions fostered and propagated for half a century 
until they have come to dominate all our policy” (page 32). How does 
he set about it? ‘‘ The most comprehensive study of facts undertaken in 
recent times is that of the “American Temporary National Economic 
Committee on the Concentration of Economic Power. The final report of 
this Committee (which certainly cannot be accused of an undue Liberal bias) 
arrives at the conclusion that the view, according to which the greater 
efficiency of large-scale production is the cause of the disappearance of 
competition,” finds scant support in any evidence that is now at hand 
(page 33). 
Thus first of all and implicitly the sociological, power factor is eliminated 
from among the factors responsible for the tendency towards concentration of 
economic power. Yet in America, as elsewhere, this has been the most 
potent driving force. The passage further suggests that the “ New Deal ” 
agency responsible for-the report, as such, has a partiality towards either 
socialism or monopoly co-operation and has, after exhaustive enquiries, 
changed its mind. In actual fact— 
(a) a large proportion of New Dealers have always been fanatical © 
laisser-faire Trust Busters (e.g., the Department of Justice under 
Mr. Arnold) ; 

-(b) since the end of the N.R.A. they have become dominant in the 
American administration ; 

(¢) the Federal Trade Commission has always been the stronghold of 

extreme /aisser-faire opinion ; 

(@) it has been shown by Mr. J. M. Blair in the “ Review of Economic 

Statistics ” (the relation between the size and efficiency of business, 
1942, pages 125-135) that the statistical methods of the enquiry 
were faulty and that “ it arrives at conclusions different from those 
indicated by the facts.” 

(2) For some time Professor von Hayek and Professor von Mises have 
sponsored the doctrine eagerly echoed in Anglo-Saxon countries that a 
planned economy cannot establish a rational system of production control 
and organisation. Barone has indicated first (and before von Mises 
expressed his doubt) the solution of this problem. Lately it has been 
exploded not merely by Professor Lange but also by one of the most 
distinguished fellow liberals of Professor von Hayek, Professor Schumpeter. 
In order, therefore, to establish the thesis that economic progress could not 
- be speeded up by conscious planning and the full use of economic resources, 
he. can no longer fall back on this particular fallacy. How does he set 
about it? The reader may take it that whoever talks about potential 
plenty is either dishonest or does not know what he is talking about” 
(page 73). 

“ To justify these strong words,” he quotes certain conclusions from a 
book by Mr. Colin Clark, “a man of undoubted progressive views and a 


1 Cf. e.g., his introduction to J. Birkin and C. A. Welsh, Germany’s Master Plan and 
the book itself. 
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strictly scientific outlook suggesting that the elimination of preventable 
unemployment would not end poverty.” Now Mr. Colin Clark’s speculations 
in the field of economic statistical predictions have been recently subjected to 
somewhat searching criticism and his conclusions did not emerge intact 
from this analysis. Mr. Clark, moreover; based his analysis on the trends 
of the past and extrapolated without regard to the consequences on progress 
of changes in policy or economic structure. He did not take into account 
the possibility of ending monopolistic inefficiency or of using such expansion 
as could be derived by achieving full employment and obtaining further 
redistribution of the productive effort by reducing the inequality in the 
distribution of income, to undertake a consciously planned investment 
programme. Such a programme, especially in poorer -countries where 
unemployment is largely “disguised” in an overpopulation in agriculture 
could explosively increase production, thus speeding up progress at a more 
than compound rate of acceleration.1 This may not end poverty in areas where 
the birth-rate is high and the mortality rate can be expected to fall with an 
increased standard of life. But it seems the only way in which the present 
terrible conditions in Central Europe can be ended within measurable time 
and in which any improvement can be brought about in Asia, Africa and 
certain parts of America. 

(3) His main positive economic thesis for which no detailed proof is 
offered is that personal freedom can be attained by impersonal competition 
under the impersonal rule of law. He would have to establish not merely 
that people wish to compete, but also that competition would lead to 
optimum distribution of productive factors. He would also have to 
establish that competition in che absence of monopolistic restraints promotes 
freedom. Even on the sheer economic plane, Professor von Hayek not 
only does not succeed in doing so, but does not even make the attempt. 

He refuses to take cognizance of the conclusions of modern economic 
analysis and investigations. Laws prohibiting collusion between producers, 
will by no means result in the restoration of perfect, or even aggressive 
competition. Tacit understandings to restrict price competition are not the 
result of the increase in the size of the unit; it is practised even by the 
smallest economic units, e.g., in the retail trade. The fear of retaliation will 
be sufficient to check him. Why should an enterpreneur consciously lower 
his profits. Most people (except professors, judges—and, at any rate, in 
Britain—Civil Servants and the decreasing numbers of rentiers) are pro- 
ducers first and foremost and not consumers. They are interested in 
protecting their earning power. Anything which threatens their existence 
as producers is vital to them, whereas protective practices which will 

1 It is also interesting to recall that Mr. Clark included Nazi rearmament as a datum to 
calculate economic. progress, yet did not see that the terrific expansion achieved in 
Germany has nothing to do with the recovery of other countries based on consumption. 

ristic of the way in which Professor von Hayek proves his case, 
is his quotation (page 77) of Mr. Max Eastman (who cannot on the whole be taken as an 
unbiased observer) to establish the fact that the difference between the highest and lowest 
salaries paid in Russia is of the same order of magnitude as in the United States. This 
would suggest that there is no more equality in Russia than in the United States. But 
he forgets that unearned incomes and capital gains are the most important sources of 
inequality in America. 
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reduce their real consuming power by a small fraction are unlikely to arouse 
their hostility sufficiently to counteract the power and impulse of the 
interests threatened with extinction. 

Therefore, the elimination of the wastage of imperfect competition and 
oligopoly would require positive price control by the state on the basis of 
a careful scrutiny of all costs involved.) Yet even that would not be sufficient 
to provide optimum distribution of productive resources and their optimum 
scale of application. The risk of working for an uncertain and unknown 
market often does not justify sufficiently large-scale production, The cost, 
moreover, of “ enlightening ” the consumer further limits the opportunity 
of a full use of methods of mass production in a modern economic system 
organised at the risk of individual entrepreneurs. State guarantee of orders 
would thus be the only possibility of providing that rationality of perfect 
markets which Professor Hayek wrongly hopes to achieve by a more 
negative regulation. 

The sociological implications of his statements are also misleading. In 
theory, the compulsion involved in the necessary “ shifts ” to “ implement 
the wishes of consumers ” might be called impersonal. In practice, no one 
who has spent his life in academic spheres, which on the whole are organised 
in a democratic way, can fail to know that the relations between employers 
and employees are not only very far from being impersonal, but also very 
far from lacking elements of compulsion. It may not be surprising that 
Company Directors feel the restraint of bureaucracy under the Defence 
Regulations very irksome and wish to have their “ fun ” back again. They 
cannot have intimate cognizance of the life of the greater majority. What 
is perhaps less permissible is that they should generalise their experience 
and pretend that the overwhelming majority of the people in their most 
important relations gua producers and income:earners are‘not under com- 
pulsion and discipline based on destitution. The necessity of having 
unemployed (and unemployment involving discomfort, if not abject 
suffering at that) arises out of the fact that discipline and monetary equilibrium 
must be enforced even in the automatic system of impersonal markets and 
it is destitution, or the threat of destitution, which enforces it. 

A closer analysis of the three basic economic arguments of his book 
show that dismal morals do not nowadays necessarily mean good economics. 
We may then turn to the more sociological and philosophical aspects of 
the book. 

(2) He wishes to destroy the claim that what has come to be known 
under the expression of economic freedom is not an essential condition of 
full freedom “ in which the attainment of political freedom was but a first 
step” (page 19). How does he set about it? He asserts that “ freedom 
in this sense is of course merely another name for power or wealth.” He 
then shows that in the U.S.S.R. political freedom in the western European 
sense does not exist, and then identifies Nazism and Fascism with 
Bolshevism. Yet on page 96 he writes: “‘ The utter hopelessness of the 
position of those who, in a society which has thus grown rigid, are left 
outside the range of sheltered occupations, and the magnitude of the gulf 
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which separates them from the fortunate possessors of jobs for whom 
protection against competition has made it unnecessary to budge ever so 
little to make room for those without, can only be appreciated by those 
who have experienced it.’”? 

In another place (page 78) it is even clearer that he has implicitly adopted 
the progressive definition : “ It is only because the control of the means of 
production is divided among many people acting independently that nobody 
has complete power over us, that we as individuals can decide what to do 
with ourselves.” While this passage does not acknowledge the existing 
close organisation of employers, it is clear that freedom in this context 
means the capacity to earn a living and to maintain oneself in spite, e.g., of 
one’s opinions, i.e., freedom in the positive economic sense which he previously 
rejected. It is not easy to reconcile it with his attack on trade unions and 
a demand for industrial democracy like work councils and industrial self- 
discipline. Nor is it explained why, in a country with a long tradition of 
parliamentary control, a system of independent review tribunals could not 
be established to guard against excesses of the executive in discharging its 
functions in the economic sphere. 

Equally misleading is his unsupported contention that planning involves 


‘a complete control over man-power similar to that in wartime. It can 


easily be demonstrated? that in peacetime, when the time element loses its 
supreme importance and sufficient reserves are available in the form of 
shorter working hours, such control is unnecessary. Nor is there any 
reason why such direction of labour as is required should not as now take 
the form of differential wages. It is the maintenance of full employment 
and the assurance of a greater social justice which is required to restore a 
greater flexibility in the economic system. They are required if discipline 
is to be maintained, through self-discipline without the fear of destitution. 
(b) Professor von Hayek asserts that once planning is introduced it must 

be all-pervasive and restrict all individual (political) freedom. If we assume 
that control must be all-pervasive and that there can be no agreement on 
basic aims, then obviously planning means dictatorship.* There is nothing 
contradictory in the rule of law and planning. The managers and govern- 
ment officials, who are controlled by and are responsible to the electorate, 
can be made to follow general rules. In his chapter on the rule of law, 
following Mr. Lippman, who may be excused for such logical errors, he 
forgets that in a “liberal” system assent to certain fundamental features 
of the system is also required in order to make it work. If, e.g., private 
property was not accepted by the majority, it could only be maintained by 
1 This quotation does not refer to that majority of the population who, in the absence 
of property, are exposed to the fear of loss of livelihood, but apparently trade union restric- 
tion to free entry into occupations. He does not refer to the intellectual proletariat which 
in periods of retrogression, as in Germany, become possessed with a pathological fear of 
the future and a desire for change at any price, but to differences between workmen who 
try to protect themselves against major fluctuations by stabilising wages and thus reduce 
the instability of the national income. If thereswere no business cycles there would be 
a faint glimmer of truth in his assertions. Here again we see a confusion of assumptions. 

* Cf. Economics of Full Employment, essays — by the Institute of Statistics. 


* The problem is how to make this responsibility and supervision effective ; i.c, not 
a theoretical but the practical probl2m of organisation and selection of personnel. 
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reduce their real consuming power by a small fraction are unlikely to arouse 
their hostility sufficiently to counteract the power and impulse of the 
interests threatened with extinction. 

Therefore, the elimination of the wastage of imperfect competition and 
oligopoly would require positive price control by the state on the basis of 
a careful scrutiny of all costs involved. Yet even that would not be sufficient 
to provide optimum distribution of productive resources and their optimum 
scale of application. The risk of working for an uncertain and unknown 
market often does not justify sufficiently large-scale production, The cost, 
moreover, of “ enlightening ” the consumer further limits the opportunity 
of a full use of methods of mass production in a modern economic system 
organised at the risk of individual entrepreneurs. State guarantee of orders 
would thus be the only possibility of providing that rationality of perfect 
markets which Professor Hayek wrongly hopes to achieve by a more 
negative regulation. 

The sociological implications of his staternents are also misleading. In 
theory, the compulsion involved in the necessary “ shifts ” to “‘ implement 
the wishes of consumers ” might be called impersonal. In practice, no one 
who has spent his life in academic spheres, which on the whole are organised 
in a democratic way, can fail to know that the relations between employers 
and employees are not only very far from being impersonal, but also very 
far from lacking elements of compulsion. It may not be surprising that 
Company Directors feel the restraint of bureaucracy under the Defence 
Regulations very irksome and wish to have their “ fun” back again. They 
cannot have intimate cognizance of the life of the greater majority. What 
is perhaps less permissible is that they should generalise their experience 
and pretend that the overwhelming majority of the people in their most 
important relations gua producers and income-earners are ‘not under com- 
pulsion and discipline based on destitution. The necessity of having 
unemployed (and unemployment involving discomfort, if not abject 
suffering at that) arises out of the fact that discipline and monetary equilibrium 
must be enforced even in the automatic system of impersonal markets and 
it is destitution, or the threat of destitution, which enforces it. 

A closer analysis of the three basic economic arguments of his book 
show that dismal morals do not nowadays necessarily mean good economics. 
We may then turn to the more sociological and philosophical aspects of 
the book. 

(2) He wishes to destroy the claim that what has come to be known 
under the expression of economic freedom is not an essential condition of 
full freedom “ in which the attainment of political freedom was but a first 
step ” (page 19). How does he set about it? He asserts that “ freedom 
in this sense is of course merely another name for power or wealth.” He 
then shows that in the U.S.S.R. political freedom in the western European 
sense does not exist, and then identifies Nazism and Fascism with 
Bolshevism. Yet on page 96 he writes: “‘ The utter hopelessness of the 
position of those who, in a society which has thus grown rigid, are left 
outside the range of sheltered occupations, and the magnitude of the gulf 
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which separates them from the fortunate possessors of jobs for whom 
protection against competition has made it unnecessary to budge ever so 
little to make room for those without, can only be appreciated by those 
who have experienced it.””! 

In another place (page 78) it is even clearer that he has implicitly adopted 
the progressive definition: “ It is only because the control of the means of 
production is divided among many people acting independently that nobody 
has complete power over us, that we as individuals can decide what to do 
with ourselves.” While this passage does not acknowledge the existing 
close organisation of employers, it is clear that freedom in this context 
means the capacity to earn a living and to maintain oneself in spite, e.g., of 
one’s opinions, i.e., freedom in the positive economic sense which he previously 
rejected. It is not easy to reconcile it with his attack on trade unions and 
a demand for industrial democracy like work councils and industrial self- 
discipline. Nor is it explained why, in a country with a long tradition of 
parliamentary control, a system of independent review tribunals could not 
be established to guard against excesses of the executive in discharging its 
functions in the economic sphere. 

Equally misleading is his unsupported contention that planning involves 


‘a complete control over man-power similar to that in wartime. It can 


easily be demonstrated? that in peacetime, when the time element loses its 
supreme importance and sufficient reserves are available in the form of 
shorter working hours, such control is unnecessary. Nor is there any 
reason why such direction of labour as is required should not as now take 
the form of differential wages. It is the maintenance of full employment 
and the assurance of a greater social justice which is required to restore a 
greater flexibility in the economic system. They are required if discipline 
is to be maintained, through self-discipline without the fear of destitution. 
(b) Professor von Hayek asserts that once planning is introduced it must 

be all-pervasive and restrict all individual (political) freedom. If we assume 
that control must be all-pervasive and that there can be no agreement on 
basic aims, then obviously planning means dictatorship. There *: nothing 
contradictory in the rule of law and planning. The managers and govern- 
ment officials, who are controlled by and are responsible to the electorate, 
can be made to follow general rules. In his chapter on the rule of law, 
following Mr. Lippman, who may be excused for such logical errors, he 
forgets that in a “liberal” system assent to certain fundamental features 
of the system is also required in order to make it work. If, e.g., private 
property was not accepted by the majority, it could only be maintained by 
1 This quotation does not refer to that majority of the population who, in the absence 
of property, are exposed to the fear of loss of livelihood, but apparently trade union restric- 
tion to free entry into occupations. He does not refer to the intellectual proletariat which 
in periods of retrogression, as in Germany, become possessed with a pathological fear of 
the future and a desire for change at any price, but io differences between workmen who 
try to protect themselves against major fluctuations by stabilising wages and thus reduce 
the instability of the national income. If thereswere no business cycles there would be 
a faint glimmer of truth in his assertions. Here again we see a confusion of assumptions. 

* Cf. Economics of Full Employment, essays prepared by the Institute of Statistics. 


* The problem is how to make this responsibility and supervision effective ; i.e:, not 
a theoretical but the practical problem of organisation and selection of personnel. 
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tyranny. In fact, the rule of law and democracy thus presuppose self- 
imposed limitation on what may be called opposition to the government, 
or rather the principles on which the government is established. Where, 
as in Spain, such assent is not forthcoming, or where, as in other countries, 
opposition or potential opposition takes the form of a threat of a violent 
overthrow of the government, there the reaction of the government itself 
is equally violent. 

Professor von Hayek constantly refers, without any shadow of proof 
or ever argument, to the capacity (page 78), the perfect foresight, willingness 
and ability of individuals to plan their lives for themselves (pages 56-7). 
Such general statements were, perhaps, permissible in the last century, 
when social science had no realistic studies at its disposal to demonstrate 
their adequacy. Who is that individual? Instead of arguing on a high 
level of airy abstraction, Professor von Hayek would have to controvert 
Professor Tawney’s! demonstration how restricted an application these 
concepts have in actual life, and how bureaucratic control and inability to 
withstand the unrestricted whims of authority (except in as far as limited 
by trade union restzictions and rigidities) are the rule for the overwhelming 
part of the population.” 

The reason for the failure of this book to deal with the most urgent 
problem of to-day, the establishment of an effective check on government 
controls, controlling the controllers, is not far to seek. He is still vitiated 
by his complete failure to grasp modern economic dynamics associated with 
the name of his great adversary and to check his assertions and assumptions 
by vigorous realistic analysis. There is hardly a single old economic 
fallacy, due mainly to the simultaneous assumption of full employment and 
unemployment, in analysing economic fluctuations, which Professor von 
Hayek does not serve up once more.’ The barrel-load of red herrings 
which he now offers on the political and sociological terrain will provide 
a gargantuan feast for those reactionaries whose “ freedom-loving ”’ policies 
brought Britain to Dunkirk and Singapore. On the next occasion, if their 
influence once more prevail, there may be no Stalingrad to retrieve the 
issue. For the few who remember the disastrous role of the deflationists 
in Germany there is something incongruous in Professor Hayek’s endeavour, 
in the name of Liberalism, to transplant Vansittartism into science 
(especially chapters 12 and 14) and to proceed to convict his adversaries 
of a taint of Hitlerism. His book will be used to confound people 
further about “ freedom.” His advice on monopolies, ill-conceived as it 
is, will be conveniently forgotten, but in the violent controversy in which 
he will no doubt play a role, sensible measures of reform may be frustrated. 
The technique of controlling controllers, the most important task facing 
democracy, cannot be worked out in that atmosphere. If, then, the next 

1 Equality, (London, 1938). : 

* The history of man-power policy during the war shows, moreover, how impotent 
trade unions were, even when backed by the State, to institute tolerable working con- 
ditions. No one who has read social surveys such as those sponsored a Carnegie 
and Pilgrim Trusts can accept the sweeping obiter dicta of Professor von Hayek. 

* Page 29 on competition, pages 66-9 on planning, pages 89-91 on anti-cyclical policy, 
page 96 on unemployment, pages 154-5 on inflation. 
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crisis gives a violent answer to all these problems, Professor von Hayek 
will indeed have played an eminent part in establishing serfdom. Yet 
though he claims to represent the language of Shakespeare, the morals of 
Milton, the philosophy of Gladstone (or is it not really Herbert Spencer ?), 
Professor von Hayek’s true intellectual home is far from English tradition. 
May one not hope that in this country a workable compromise will be 
established ? Is it not truer to say that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
represents the spirit of this country more truly than the aprioristic unreality, 
the fogginess of unsupported generalisations which rule out living com- 
promise because it does not fit into a deductive—one is almost tempted 
to say weltanschaulich—system. Is Dr. Lindsay not expressing what is the 
best in the heritage of Nonconformism when he says that “‘ we must break 
with the false and negative concept of freedom.” So long as we cling to 
it, we shall be caught inescapably in the dilemma that we have to choose 
both in thought and in politics between complete /aisser-faire and totali- 
tarianism ” (Religion, Science and Society). 1s Professor Hayek’s way not 
really as teutonic as the darkest corner of the Teutoburg. forest ? 

Professor Laski’s two books represent a complete if unpremeditated 
answer to Professor von Hayek’s book. It is an acute political scientist’s 
reaction to the trends of to-day, inspired by a generosity of spirit and a 
solicitude for human decencies. He does not wish to force the world 
back towards a past state of imaginary perfection which never existed ; he 
wishes to take us into a to-morrow, which is to combine political freedom, 
hitherto only experienced in the western plutocratic democracies, with that 
sense of economic security, of greater equality and of ever increasing social 
achievement, that have rightly or wrongly come to be associated with the 
Soviet Union. His analysis of the growth of the centrifugal forces within 
and between nations is convincing. The world became enmeshed in the 
contradiction between the potentialities opened up by technical progress 
and the inherent inability of orthodox J/aisser-faire to make use of it. The 
attempt in the 1920’s to evade the issue by monetary palliatives broke 
down in 1929. Perhaps at that moment, without the second overwhelming 
disruption of the continuous economic evolution in western Europe and 
the United States, the technical possibility still existed to remedy the dis- 
contents solely by the abandonment of the tenets of sound finance. 
Whether sociologically such qualified abdication of the ruling classes was 
possible is a question which is difficult to answer. The virulence of the 
orthodox doctrines, especially in the United States, seems to suggest that 
it was impossible, even without the intervention of what Lord Keynes 
once aptly termed bedlamite economics. The acceptance of permanent 
budgetary deficits may ensure profits; but it robs the controllers of the 
banking and industria] system of their ultimate veto in social and political 
affairs which in a Jaisser-faire system is vested in them by grace of the 
importance of their confidence in determining business activity. 

The second World War and its immense effect on the balance of world 


? May one not mention that apart from the eminent Victorians he quotes, Ruskin, 
Owen, Shaftesbury and Dickens were also English ? 
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power has made mere monetary tinkering of no avail. As Professor Laski 
puts it, “ we confront the need not for a law here or a law there, but for a 
vital change in the whole spirit of government. Either that must come 
with the co-operation of those who now rule or the objective facts will 
compel a violent change in the principles of the society which they govern ” 
(page 38). Efforts to stem the tide cannot be successful, but it could be 
canalised into channels and it could be prevented from sweeping away 
those aspects of western life—government by discussion and consent, 
political and personal freedom for the individual—which are the essence 
of civilisation. In analysing the achievements of, and the price paid for, 
the Russian revolution, Professor Laski, especially in his second volume, 
shows the immense energy which can be released by breaking down the 
restraints in social as well as economic matters, which have been forced on 
the system by the fact that restriction pays better than full effort and that 
equilibrium and discipline depend on the fear of destitution in the shape of 
unemployment or bankruptcy. The same applies to international relations. 
Nothing is more certain than that economic nationalism is promoted by 
unemployment. The slender hold of the ruling class, uncertain of itself, 
leads to fear, and fear to policies which in the long run are as inimical to 
themselves as to the community as a whole. It is, perhaps, the picture of 
the inter-relations between the internal problems of the democracies and 
their international policies which is the most striking contribution of 
Professor Laski’s study. 

It is doubtful whether the rise of Fascism can be attributed to economics 
alone, or even mainly. Professor Laski’s emphasis on the importance of 
national frustration, of the general fear of the future, of the failure of the 
progressive parties to act with energy and determination, provides an 
extremely valuable correction of the cruder Marxist explanations which 
have made so much mischief. But even Professor Laski underestimates 
the revolutionary dynamism of Nazism. Big business was an accomplice 
to Hitler, but it has never assumed the role of a dominant partner. The 
standard of life of the German workers did not fall as compared with the 
depression level until after the outbreak of the war. It rose steadily in the 
first years of the Nazi era. It may be argued that the entrepreneurs “ per- 
mitted ” full employment because they trusted the power of the ruthlessly 
terroristic state organisation to prevent full employment from increasing 
the power and dynamism of the working classes. But even that description 
would not tell the full story. The entrepreneurs were far from being thrown 
away in Nazi Germany. ‘They were increasingly in the grip of the party 
which permeated and captured the arrhy. In the absence of any constructive 
and self-contained programme, the party itself was driven by the demonism 
of its own which resolved its internal contradictions by the creation of 
external enemies. The most terrifying aspect of the Nazi dictatorship is 
that it could acquire a revolutionary energy, however pathological its aims, 
however perverse its denial of reason, by the mere fact that it provided a 
social aim. It made men feel that they were wanted. And however despic- 
able the purpose they were wanted for, this led many to accept the leadership 
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which they earlier rightly despised and loathed. The recognition of: the 
importance of recreating faith and its combination with reason is an out- 
standing element in Professor Laski’s book. ‘ 

But it is perhaps the last two chapters of his reflections a the middle 

part of his essay that are most important: He realises the threat of reaction 
in the western world which might separate the United States and Britain 
from the Eurasian Continent and lead to renewed conflict. His hope is 
that this may yet be avoided through the emergence of a juster social 
system in the west. At the same time he is more than uncertain whether 
the heads of the present coalition in this country are willing or able to give 
the necessary lead. The Labour Party in particular are far too‘steeped in 
the spirit of collective bargaining dnd seems to be led irresistibly towards 
a corporate state of the most inefficient character. A moderate system of 
public planning and control to maintain full employment in a free society 
cannot be achieved. by their present methods. The required reforms, 
unfortunately, are possible only when, as in 1940, people realise that national 
unity is necessary for national survival. Some hope can be derived from 
the fact that for this country survival as a first class power depends on the 
same conditions as the rise of a progressive world order in which peace 
can be assured. This may reduce the resistance against reform. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not certain whether the sequence of events will be swift and 
dramatic enough to provide the required shock. 
_ It is a pity that Professor Laski did not devote more space to a detailed 
analysis of the conditions in which personal political freedom and govern- 
ment by discussion can be combined with planning. Apart from intriguing 
glances, e.g., page 336, he does not work them out in detail. A more 
positive statement is urgently required. For the ordinary reader, moreover, 
he might sum up his arguments and conclusions in concise form at each 
stage. 

The first clashes on actual post-war plans have already occurred and in . 
the day to day diplomacy the conditions of the future position are being 
shaped. It is certainly not yet too late for Britain to preserve her freedom 
of action, but the petfiod of unfettered choice will not last long. 

T. BaLocu, 
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THE Journey TO Work. By K. LiepMann. (Kegan Paul. 199 pp. 155.) 
AR is as much a period of instruction as destruction. It 
accelerates social and industrial development and reveals the 
importance of many aspects of our daily life and labour to which 
little significance has been previously attached. Though, for 

instance, some discussions of the sociology of town-planning have 
appreciated the influence of the journey to and from the workplace 
upon the efficiency and welfare of both the community and the individual ° 
worker, Dr. Liepmann frequently comments upon the absence of essential 
data which she required in the preparation of this admirable study. She 
has, in the circumstances, wisely preferred to explore and to suggest rather 
than attempt a definitive analysis. We now possess, therefore, an excellent 
introduction to further research on the cost and value to society of the 
mobility which modern transport facilities confer, and of the relation 
between the daily journey and the other social problems like health, housing 
and community life, which determine the working and domestic conditions 
of people. 

Apart from its academic merit, Dr. Liepmann’s investigation is par- 
ticularly opportune at a moment when our attention has begun to turn to 
the character of post-war industrial and social organisation. It is easy to 
draw up the case against the journey : it is often long and only too frequently 
overcrowded ; the cost in relation to wages is high, especially in the case 
of women and juvenile workers. With the development of dormitory 
suburbs and clearly-defined industrial or commercial districts, it is some- 
times necessary for workers to pass right across the urban area, as some 
travel daily from Becontree to the factories on the west of London. But, 
in addition to the calculable factors of time and money, there is the impon- 
derable effect of strain and ill-health which may result in a loss of productive 
efficiency which Mr. Bevin has put as high as ten per cent. Concentration 
on useful work during the journey is usually impossible; time must be 
passed in trivial ways, thus fostering the mechanical mentality which is 
already a danger in an industrial society. But it is equally certain that 
without mobility, that industrial economy would be unworkable. It is not 
merely that there are serious disadvantages if the worker is tied to a particular 
factory or district, producing areas like South Wales, where pools of unem- 
ployment persisted almost up to the war because of the difficulties of 
transference, but also the development of new undertakings is hampered 
if there is no flexible supply of labour. The journey, moreover, is a means 
of keeping the family together and offering alternative employment to 
blind-alley occupations. 

Faced with this complex problem, in which the personal inconvenience 
to the worker must be balanced against the advantages which both he and 
the community derive from his ability to travel considerable distances to 
work, Dr. Liepmann makes several suggestions for the alleviation of 
unnecessary strain, which need not wait for larger decisions about urban 
structure to be made before any improvement can be effected. The five- 
day week, even if it entailed longer working hours, would be the most 
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important single step. She considers that time-keeping rules at the average 
workplace are too strict, forcing workers to waste extra time to ensure 
prompt arrival. Rest pauses during the day and better canteen meals 
would do much to offset physical and nervous strain. Finally, after careful 
examination of the whole policy of workmen’s fares and transport, Dr. 
Liepmann proposes a complete overhaul of times and charges ; this would 
be even more necessary if working hours are to be staggered. 

These, clearly, are reforms which can be achieved by negotiation between 
employers and the workers organisations, together with the transport 
companies. But the larger issues that emerge from Dr. Liepmann’s thesis 
are in the field of physical and civic planning. Much of the present unsatis- 
factory position is due to the chaotic building of nearly five million houses 
between 1918 and 1939. After this war, there is at least the hope that 
preliminary debate will have secured some measure of control over urban 
development. But this, if it is tackled purely from the physical side, will 
not, of itself, solve the social and civic problems involved. We have not 
yet, for example, settled the issue of sub-centralisation or decentralisation. 
Dr. Liepmann, one gathers from her book, supports the Abercrombie 
school rather than the adherents of the garden city, for the latter solution, 
although compensating for longer journeys with more congenial surround- 
ings, tends rather to increase than to diminish the complexity of the problem. 
The purpose of planning is two-fold: to create a closer integration between 
the worker as a producer and as a citizen ; and, at the same time, to develop 
a conception of welfare which neither over-emphasises the claims of his 
society upon the individual nor exalts him as its sole concern. The first 
purpose is threatened by the growing severance of home and workplace : 
far from two distinct but complementary centres of communal activity 
developing, each suffers through divorce from the other. The average 
worker, with a journey of at least half an hour at each end of a working 
day of from ten to twelve hours lives in two worlds; in neither will he 
develop that sense of local patriotism or communal interest which is essential 
for a healthy democracy. Certainly a partial solution of this question lies 
in a reduction of the travelling distance, but it calls equally for energetic 
treatment by the development of the workplace as a social and cultural 
centre and by a reorganisation of the social machinery of dormitories, 
some of which still lack a suitable system of local administration. It is 
along the same lines that the problems raised by the growing depersonalisa- 
tion of the individual worker must be tackled. 

Naturally, war has aggravated the whole question. Not only will the 
housing shortage compel workers to live where they can find accommodation, 
but the great population movements which have now to be reversed, the 
uncertainty of workers and employers about their economic prospects, 
and the shifting location of industry must be taken into account. In such 
circumstances, a /aissez-faire attitude would produce chaos. But if direction 
is necessary, the material that Dr. Liepmann has collected should provide 
the basis for a policy of compromise between the demands of society and 
the interests of the individual. NorMAN MACKENZIE. 
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How it Can BE Done. By Sir RicHarp AcLanp. Witha preface by J. B. 
Priestley. (Macdonald. 240pp. 55.) 

Tue New Ace. By Epwarp Hutton. (Allen & Unwin. 212 pp. 75. 6d.) 
HESE two books make interesting reading, if only as straws in 
the winds of social beliefs and aspirations. They have a good 
many things in common, and one of them is a certain naivety 
which adds to their interest for anyone concerned to watch and 

study the currents of social and political thought. Mr. Hulton is rather 
more naive than Sir Richard Acland; he does not always reach the same 
conclusions and, when he does reach them, they are not often so clear-cut 
and dogmatic. But perhaps the important thing is not the exact nature of 
the conclusions which they have arrived at and the political and social 
measures which they want us to take after the war so much as their general 
attitude toward contemporary society and the broad outlines of the “ new 
age” which they anticipate or hope for. Both reflect the profound and 
widespread dissatisfaction with the society which we knew before the war. 
Anyone who can remember the years 1914-1918 and the innumerable 
books similar to these two which poured out of the printing presses as the 
war dragged towards its conclusion will be struck by the difference between 
the prophets of the new age and the new commonwealth then and now. 
The revolt against the results of our social and economic order is infinitely 
deeper and wider than it was in 1918. The ass*mption that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong in that order anu in the civilization secreted 
by it is implicit in the thought both of Mr. Hulton and Sir Richard, and 
both are convinced, therefore, of the necessity of some change which is 
fundamental. The Mr. Hultons and Sir Richards of 1918 did not think 
like that ; in those years, if you said what they are saying to-day, you were 
dismissed or outlawed as a visionary, a dweller in utopia, or a dangerous 
“Red.” The conservative is continually making the discovery that the 
only thing which can save the state is what the conservative of the previous 
generation rejected as utopia or bloody revolution—and usually when it 
is just too late to save the state. The road to war, bloody revolution, and 
other social disasters is paved with Acts of Parliament passed and “policies” 
adopted twenty-five years too late. 

The publishers inform us that this is Mr. Hulton’s first book. It has 
the signs of immaturity which are common among literary débutants, but 
it is on the whole a creditable performance. What his thesis really amounts 
to is that the age of democracy which has perished in the holocaust of two 
great wars failed by not being democratic, and that what the new age 
wants is democracy and more democracy. Characteristically he begins with 
the spiritual rather than the material environment, for he holds that “there 
can be no real progress, and no Good Life, without an earnest search for 
spiritual knowledge.” The first item to be considered in his programme 
is therefore education. About it he has many sensible things to say, but 
he shows here a weakness which vitiates a good deal of his political thinking, 
a tendency to believe over-optimistically that you can have the best of 
both worlds, “ All children,” he says, for instance, “‘ might be given the 
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same education up to the age of thirteen ; then would come classification.” 
And again: “ The natural é/ite should be educated in special corps d’élite, 
which should be boarding schools. These boarding schools should be at 
Eton, Harrow and Winchester. . . . Entry would be by merit alone, and 
not,merely through money or family. For this purpose, the leading Public 
Schools would have to be purchased by the Government.” And again: 
“T consider it would be a mistake to give the Government a monopoly 
in education (or perhaps in any sphere). Privately-run schools should be 
permitted, and might, in suitable cases, be subsidised.” The intention in’ 
these three quotations is admirable, but the crux of the practical problem 
is not really faced, and anyone who has studied the history of education 
in Britain and the subtlety and suppleness of the ruling classes will think 
it extremely probable that in Mr. Hulton’s best of both worlds of public 
and private education the corps d’élite at Eton and Harrow will miraculously 
contrive to be much the same corps d’élite as in the world which has been 
made safe for “money and family” by education. Mr. Hulton leaves 
economics to the end; and here again, though in 1918 he would have 
been accounted a revolutionary, he underestimates the difficulty of getting 
the best of the two worlds of socialism and private enterprise. 

Sir Richard Acland is more sophisticated and his book is more significant 
because it is the programme of the leader of a political party which has 
already won some sensational elections. : Sir Richard has the same kind of 
spiritual background as Mr. Hulton, but economics takes the prima donna’s 
place in his book and programme. It deserves the closest study by everyone, 
and particularly by leaders of the Labour Party and the Trade Unions. 
They should begin by studying “‘ The Principles of the Present Age ” and 
“ The Principles of the New Age” which are given on page 153. Sir 
Richard proposes to apply the principles of the new age by drastic socializa- 
tion, a system of complete public ownership and public control. His 
criticism of the Labour Party and the planners, as he calls them, is directed 
against the fallacy that you can get the new age by Public Control of 
Private Enterprise. Some of his criticism seems to u$ unanswerable ; he 
goes to the root of the problem when he says: “They (the Planners) 
propose that the representatives of the community should control the 
monopolists in the interests of the community. They never seem to ask 
themselves what will happen if the representatives of the big monopolies 
decide that they would prefer to control the community in the interests 
of the monopolies.” LEONARD WOOLF. 
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THE MIRROR OF THE Past. Lest it Reflect the Future. By K. Zrcutacus, 
(Gollancz. 286pp. 75. 6d.) 
Make Tuis THE Last War. By MicHaet SrraicutT. (Adlen and Unwin. 
272pp. os. 6d.) 
HE aim of this book by Mr. Zilliacus (the unwearied “ Vigilantes ”) 
is to show from the history of the foreign policy of the Great 
Powers, especially Britain, from about 1900 to 1930, how fatal is 
international anarchy; to show how nothing short of world 
government for certain purposes by a supra-national authority can meet 
the world’s need; to show “ the almost unbelievable blindness, tenacity, 
cruelty and unscrupulousness with which the governing classes cling to 
their privileges and powers at any cost to their suffering peoples and to 
the wider interests of peace and civilisation”; and, therefore, to show 
the need for a conquest of power by those who “are in earnest about 
peace and social justice ”—meaning “the revolutionary Left.” 

The main method is to take a few books by bourgeois writers such as 
Lowes Dickinson, Lloyd George, Colonel House and Bruce Lockhart, and 
to string together with comments quotations from these “ unimpeachable 
sources.” The quotations are mostly selected to expose scaadalous episodes 
and class-war motives in “ the world of power-politics and Imperialism ” ; 
in accusing Grey, Asquith, Lloyd George and the rest of acting as liars and 
puppets, the author emphasises that he is concerned to indict a system 
rather than individuals. Thus the book is a compendium of spicy bits, an 
armoury of class-war ammunition for the boys. It is also a reminder and 
a disclosure of a system which should be intolerable to any civilised person, 
and an impressive new challenge to democracy to “ conquer the realms 
of foreign and colonial policy and defence.” It is important and salutary 
as a corrective and a stimulus. But the cocksure assumption implicit in 
the title should put the reader on his guard. “ Vigilantes ” is one of those 
forces of nature which we should use and be thankful for, but he is as 
incapable of presenting an objective “mirror of the past” as was, say, 
E. D. Morel. 

For the events leading up to the first world war the source mainly 
used is Lowes Dickinson’s “ The International Anarchy.” It was a good 
idea to popularise that great book now, for a large proportion of readers 
of “ Vigilantes’ ”” book will never get or read it. Few can have studied 
Dickinson’s analysis without having their outlook altered for life; and 
“ Vigilantes’ ” extracts, though necessarily less impressive from sheer 
weight of testimony, should amply suffice to fire any democratically-minded 
reader with horror and anger at what was done by the masters of foreign 
policy in all the Great Powers, without the knowledge of their peoples, 
in pursuit of their deadly game of “ Menaces.” 

Here, for instance, is the story of the Franco-British deal about Morocco 
which lay behind Lloyd George’s threat of war against Germany at the 
time of the Agadir incident in 1911. Here is an exposure of the hypocrisy 
about our defence of Belgium in the event—the long-expected event—of 
German violation of Belgian neutrality. (Much more could be said in 
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support of “ Vigilantes’” case. The subject might well be the theme 
of a tragic ironic film.) Here, too, are the sentences, familiar in the early 
days of the Union of Democratic Control, by which Asquith and Grey 
deceived Parliament (though not the German Government) about Britain’s 
commitments to France and Russia. 

“ Vigilantes ” says with justified candour that “if Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey had been witnesses in a Court, giving testimony under 
oath, they would both have been liable to prosecution for perjury for 
replying as they did to these questions.” But, as he adds, in conditions 
of international anarchy “the standard of truthfulness was no higher in 
German diplomacy than in ours”; “nor was it more wrong for the 
Asquith-Grey Government to play power-politics in defence of Imperialism 
than for any other Great Power to do the same.” 

“We declared war on Germany,” “ Vigilantes ” asserts, “ because if 
she won her war against France and Russia she would become master of 
all Europe, and strong enough to help herself to British colonies.” Each 
side was defending its Imperialist interests by preventing the Balance of 
Power from being tipped in favour of its opponents. These Imperialist 
interests were in the last analysis the private interests of finance and 
monopoly capital.” 

That passage is characteristic of “ Vigilantes’ ” slick over-simplifications. 
Equipped with his Marxist master-key, he finds no difficulty in unmasking 
and labelling the always disastrous motives of “the ruling class”; he 
leads the hunt up to some passion-charged formula such as “ plutocracy,” 
“vested interests,” or “ power politics,” and stops there, relying on the 
familiar word to set the pack yelping without more ado. The historian 
will object that, in this first section, the author has been too content to 
rely on a single source, Dickinson’s book, published in 1926, and makes 
practically no use of later material. And when Colonel Blimp finds 
“ Vigilantes ” referring to Joseph Chamberlain as Prime Minister in 1898, 
he will have too good an excuse for exclaiming that this is no mere slip 
of the pen but a sign that this damned feller has scant knowledge of 
English history beyond what he has picked up in the course of collecting 
his bagful of scandalous morsels. 

But when every due allowance for over-simplification and for unfairness 
and distortion has been made, what an appalling story this is. Mr. Michael 
Foot is right in saying in his brilliant introduction that in so far as it is a story 
already told, it needs retelling now for this generation. Before 1914, there 
is the irrefutable record of how Grey, tied up in the war system, authorised 
secret military planning with the French and naval planning with 
the Russians, and then, with Asquith, lied to Parliament and kept his 
Cabinet colleagues in the dark about these fateful moves. Again, after 
1914, there is the record of the Secret Treaties, which Grey helped to make 
not only as a means of buying allies by promises of other people’s territory 
but also as a means of assuring Allied support for British claims in the 
Middle East. Three courses were open, theoretically at least, to the Lloyd 
George Government. They might disclose and repudiate these dirty 
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deals ; or they might disclose and try to maintain them; or they might 
keep silent about them, lying if necessary to conceal their existence, and 
hoping perhaps that something would presently turn up to allow of some 
wriggling out of the most indefensible terms (such as the proposed 
annexation by Italy of the whole of Istria and much of Dalmatia, which 
the Foreign Office itself recognised to be “unfortunately . . . a very 
distinct violation of the principle of nationalities” and liable to produce 
‘the worst results, namely irredentism and lack of stability and peace.” 
(See Lloyd George’s “‘ Truth about his Peace Treaties,” p. 37.) The 
Bolsheviks chose the first course, the Lloyd George Government chose 
the last. So again the deceptive suppression of essential truths became 
“* necessary.” 

“ Vigilantes ” recalls how at the beginning of 1918, in order to secure 
the assent of the restive Trades Unions to the recruiting of 250,000 men 
hitherto exempted, Mr. Lloyd George found it necessary “ to place before 
them with complete frankness the purpose with which we were prosecuting 
the war.” He therefore made the famous speech of January sth, 1918, 
explaining that “our one object in the war was to defend the violated 
public law of Europe, to vindicate treaty obligations and to secure the 
restoration of Belgium.” Not a word about the commitmerits of the 
Secret Treaties which contradicted these professions. The Labour Party 
was completely, naively, reassured. Two days later Wilson made the 
Fourteen Points speech ; and on January 18th Lloyd George again addressed 


Trade Union leaders, declaring that our sole purpose was to “ realise , 


those great aims which had been put forward alike by the Trade Unionists, 
the Government and President Wilson as the objects for which we were 
committed to fight.” In reality, the Lloyd George Government did not 
accept some important features of the Wilson programme, and did not 
mean to abandon the Secret Treaties which conflicted in essentials with the 
peace programme to which the Trade Unions subscribed. (“Mesopotamia 
and Palestine,” Mr. Lloyd George added, “‘ should not be handed back 
to Turkish tyranny.” It would not have sounded so good if he had gone 
on to disclose that, by the Secret Treaty with France and Russia, Britain 
had staked out.a claim to annex Palestine and Southern Mesopotamia, 
including Bagdad, herself). ‘“‘ Vigilantes ” can justly claim that the Labour 
movement was bambovzled. 

After the German Armistice, the Allies, terrified of Bolshevism, went 
on attacking Russia. They called this “ intervention”. Vigilantes retells the 
story of Mr. Bullitt, the American, coming back from Moscow with peace 
proposals; how (according to Bullitt’s account) he breakfasted with 
Lloyd George, who found the proposals important but “ spoke of British 
public opinion as:a fatal obstacle to the action which he personally would 
desire to take.” A fortnight later Lloyd George was telling Parliament 
that “‘ we have had no approaches at all.” Fear of Socialism, and afterwards 
horror of the Bolshevik revolution, are identified, of course, as constant 
and dominating motives. An amusing quotation comes from Grey’s 
heart-broken remarks to the Austrian Ambassador when the World War 
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was just beginning: “the war,” he said, “ was the greatest step towards 
Socialism that could possibly have been made. ... We should have Labour 
Governments in every country after this.” How potent the fear and 
loathing of Bolshevism was may be inferred from one of the most shocking 
specimens in the collection—one which concerns that Mr. Churchill who 


long afterwards, on the night of June 22nd, 1941, showed such prompt and 


resolute leadership in pledging British support to invaded Russia. In 
1919 Churchill, as Secretary of State for War, was the protagonist and 
planner of “ intervention ” against Lenin’s Russia, although Mr. Balfour at 
the Foreign Office had previously advised the Cabinet that restoration of 
the Czardom through a successful intervention would be dangerous to 
British interests. Then how came it, “ Vigilantes ” asks, that despite this 
Foreign Office opinion, Mr. Churchill could “ succeed in getting virtually 
a free hand after the Armistice and {100,000,000 for a private war” of 
intervention? “Chiefly,” he answers, “‘ because the Right Wing of the 
Conservative Party were whole-heartedly for class-war as their nearest 
and dearest interest, whereas the Lloyd George-Balfour wing were half- 
hearted and confused. ...” And then, before the reader has finished saying 
to himself—“ ‘ Vigilantes ’ is laying it on too thickly and crudely again,” 
the author produces this statement, “ The Secretary of State for War, in 
May or June, 1919, cabled to General Knox in Siberia instructing him 
to tell Admiral Kolchak ” (who was leading a White invasion of Russia) 
“that the Prime Minister, who is all-powerful, is a convinced democrat, 
and particularly devoted to advanced views on the land question, and 
suggesting, consequently, that Admiral Kolchak should issue “‘a broad and 
stirring appeal,” promising the land to the peasants and a Constituent 
Assembly, in order to strengthen his ” (Mr. Churchill’s) “ hand in urging 
the Prime Minister and Cabinet to recognise Admiral Kolchak’s Govern- 
ment.’ That passage is not just an embroidery by K.Z.: it is the record 

in Hansard of Mr. Bonar Law’s reply, on behalf of the Prime Minister, to 
questions in Parliament. 

The author holds that the League of Nations Covenant ought to have 
gone much further than it did in restricting national sovereignty ; and he 
attributes this partly to blind reaction on the Right, but largely to the 
blindness of Liberals, who regarded the economic and social foundations 
of capitalist society as immutable, viewed the Russian revolution with fear 
and incomprehension, and were therefore constrained to come to terms 
with “ Conservatism and plutocracy ” ona basis of “a very low minimum 
of obligations in the Covenant.” 

Mr. Zilliacus refers in his preface to a second volume, already three- 
quarters written. It will be interesting to see whether he applies to the 
foreign policy of Stalin just such standards as he has applied in his present 
book to British policy. 

Read this book. It is of real importance as an indictment of the inter- 
national anarchy, as a compendium of some of the evidence in support 
of the demand for democratic control of foreign and imperial policy as 
an indication of the need for a measure of world government, and as 
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an analysis from a Marxist standpoint of the motives of those who will 
continue to oppose such changes. But do not mistake it for a “ mirror.” 

Mr. Straight’s book is a powerful plea, by a young Leftist American intel- 
lectual, for fighting the war of ideas as well as the war of arms. _It contains 
definite, solid material, as well as inspiration, for the imaginative planning 
of the democratic revolution. It contains many assertions that the critical 
reader will question or reject, such as the statement that there is “ no other 
solution ” for all Europe but federation, that “all disputes ” between the 
United Nations must be “ referred to one judiciary body for arbitration,” 
that each of the United Nations should undertake to aid any other member 
that is “‘ threatened by rebellion,” etc. 

But it is a brave and generous book, with solid stuff in it, though some- 
times tiresomely rhetorical in style, and still of value though written in 
1942. W. ARNOLD-ForsTER. 


Commopiry Controt. By P. LAMARTINE YATES. (Cape. 248 pp. 155.) 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL CoMMODITY CONTROL AGREEMENTS. (/nfernational 
Labour Office. 221 pp. 85.) 
N the twenty years preceding the outbreak of the present war the 
price of wheat varied from 60s. to 22s. per quarter, of sugar from 25s. 
to 5s. per cwt., of coffee from 25 to 5 cents per lb., of cotton from 
36 to 6 cents per Ib., of rubber from 2s. 2d. to 3d. per lb., of tin from 
£300 to £130 per ton, and of copper from 30 to 6 cents per lb. It needs 
little imagination to conjure up the picture of mass misery and destitution 
caused to millions by these wild fluctuations; while statisticians juggle 
with quotas and governments with subsidies, the real cost of these mal- 
adjustments is borne ultimately by the workers in the industries. How 
exasperatingly complex are these commodity problems, exasperating because 
in every case it is “ too much” and not “ too little” which is the cause 
of all the trouble. 

I should like to see Commodity Control, a joint work by a group of 
Fabians, studied in the upper forms of every Secondary School for two 
reasons: firstly, that young persons might at least start with a clear, 
unbiased picture of the commodity situation; and secondly, that they 
might appreciate the profound influence international politics have had in 
creating again and again non-economic developments which, once estab- 
lished, became vested interests and sources of further trouble. Eight 
important primary commodities are dealt with in detail—wheat, sugar, 
coffee, cotton, rubber, tin, copper, and mineral oil ; here are all the relevant 
statistics (wisely limited so as not to confuse), methods of production, 
attempts at control, effects of the war, and an estimate of the future. The 
whole story is told with clarity, humanity, and interest, and at the end are 
two chapters on Lessons and Remedies. 

Wheat, a subject in which the author is an expert, illustrates nearly all 
the complexities of a commodity problem. The great exporting countries 
have chronic surpluses, but European countries such as Germany, France, 
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and Italy, natural importers, have for years kept down their imports by 
subsidies, import taxes, and quotas, all with the object of being self- 
sufficient in time of war. Obviously, therefore, an essential condition for a 
satisfactory solution of this, as of all commodity problems, is political 
security. The author makes clear one very important point frequently 
overlooked, namely, that despite the poverty and under-nourishment in 
vast regions of the world, the potential expansion of wheat consumption 
is quite limited. In modern communities the variety of foods available is 
such that wheat consumption per head is actually declining, and this trend 
has now appeared in so many countries that, since 1930, the wor/d consump- 
tion per head has decreased; further, in many of the backward regions 
rice is the preferred cereal, and a higher standard of living would therefore 
mean more rice and not more wheat. 

To the complications of international politics and vested interests there 
has been added in recent years a new factor, namely, technical research 
which may increase yields without any change in acreage or labour. This 
factor is well exemplified in the case of sugar, where a Dutch East Indies 
research station produced a new cane (POJ 2878) with a sugar content so 
much higher than anything previously obtained that production costs 
dropped to £7 10s. per ton, just about half the cost of beet sugar in Europe. 
Coffee possibly represents overproduction at its worst, since in the last 
twelve years Brazil has had to burn approximately one-third of her total 
production, an amount sufficient to keep Britain supplied for 300 years ! 

In contrast with the food products, whose market is capable of little 
expansion, there is probably still scope for a considerable increase in the 
consumption of raw materials such as cotton and rubber. It is hardly 
possible to eat two meals in place of one, but in the case of clothing and 
domestic articles these can be possessed in greater variety and renewed 
more frequently as the standard of living rises. The problem here includes, 
therefore, the stimulation 2f demand as well as the control of production. 
There are excellent summaries of the pre-war attempts at control of both 
cotton and rubber, the American experiments with cotton control being 
particularly interesting. 

The two chapters on the Metals are perhaps less interesting than the 
others, but they are useful as examples of cases in which the chief variable 
is consumption rather than production. The chapter on Mineral Oil gives 
a survey of one of the most critical materials both in war and peace. One 
has only to compare the standard of automobile-owning in the U.S.A. 
(Fig. 20) with that in other countries to realise the enormous expansion 
which awaits the world oil industry, an expansion potentially greater than 
that of any other commodity, and yet of all commodities none is such a 
rapidly wasting asset. 

The final chapters on Lessons and Remedies summarise the problem of 
commodity control in general and suggest the broad lines along which 
solutions may be sought. Obviously the perfect solution in any particular 
case does not exist and the simple solution is equally illusory. Reasonably 
effective control with stability of price will inevitably require fairly 
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complicated international machinery, with economic planning on a national 
and international scale; only in this way can the most effective use be 
made of the world’s resources ; it is incredible that anyone should think 
otherwise, and yet one of the loudest post-war cries in some places will be 
“ off with the controls.” 

The data in the book are clearly presented except that the vertical scale 
of some of the graphs is a little puzzling; it is apparently meant to be 
logarithmic, but a plain linear ‘scale would have been much better for the 
average reader. 

The I.L.O. is not primarily concerned with the study of commodity ~ 
regulations, but is keenly interested in the social effects and consequences 
of intergovernmental commodity control schemes. This volume on 
Intergovernmental Agreements gives. the texts of existing commodity 
control agreements and is introdvced by a preliminary discussion of some 
of the guiding principles and social issues involved. Primary commodities 
of major importance cannot be considered in isolation and the ultimate 
objective must be a general international commodity control organisation 
which would attempt to minimise short-period fluctuations and promote 
long-term equilibrium between supply and demand. To some extent the 
way has been opened up towards this objective by the huge bulk purchase 
and distribution schemes now operated by this country and America, but 
these will require considerable modification if they are to be adapted to 
peace-time requirements. 

The accessory functions which a commodity control organisation can 
fulfil are discussed, e.g. stimulation of research financed by a levy, planning 
to conserve resources, investigation of storage technique and facilities, 
grading and control of quality, and even control of labour conditions. In 
connection with the last item, Appendix B is interesting; this is the 
standard social clause, requiring fair wages and conditions, embodied in 
contracts for imported strategic materials concluded on behalf of the 
Government of the United States. The legal status of control authorities _ 
operating in different countries is discussed. At present it is highly 
indeterminate and the enforcement of agreements presents many difficulties ; 
the suggestion is made that some form of international commerical court 
will be required. This emphasises once again how very badly we need 
an extension of the body of international law, with appropriate courts of 
justice, and means whereby the decisions of the courts can be enforced. 

D. S. ANDERSON. 
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